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Batde  Plans 


If  this  is  a  war,  businesses  are  losing.  Researchers 
say  spam  accounts  for  50%  of  business  e-mail  and 
will  cost  $10  billion  this  year.  But  IT  managers  have 
joined  the  fight  armed  with  filtering  tools,  black¬ 
lists  and  employee  education.  Page  21 


Linux  Users  Shrug  Off 
SCO’s  New  Legal  Threats 


Software  vendor  warns  companies  to  either 
buy  new  UnixWare  licenses  or  face  lawsuits 


BY  TODD  R.  WEISS 

Several  corporate  users  of  Lin¬ 
ux  last  week  brushed  aside  the 
latest  legal  threats  issued  by 
The  SCO  Group  Inc.,  which 
warned  that  it  could  file  copy¬ 
right  infringement  lawsuits 
against  companies  that  run 
Linux  if  they  don’t  license  its 
UnixWare  technology. 

But  SCO’s  announcement 
that  it  plans  to  start  contacting 
Linux  users  to  offer  them  a 
new  UnixWare  license  could 
force  IT  managers  and  other 


Latest  Developments 


■  SCO  said  it  has  received  U.S. 
copyright  registrations  on  the 

Unix  System  V  source  code,  a 
required  procedural  step. 

■  It’s  adding  a  new  UnixWare 
7.1.3  license  aimed  at  companies 
using  Version  2.4.x  of  the  Linux 
kernel  or  subsequent  releases. 

■  SCO  officials  said  they  won’t 
take  legal  action  against  licensees 
for  any  past  copyright  violations  or 
future  uses  of  Linux  in  a  runtime- 
only,  binary  format. 


Flaws  Inevitable,  Microsoft  Says 


Security  chief  tells 
Congress  that  risk 
management  is  key 

BY  DAN  VERTON 

WASHINGTON 

Microsoft  Corp.’s  chief  securi¬ 
ty  strategist,  Scott  Charney, 
last  week  told  a  congressional 
committee  that  a  ro¬ 
bust  security-response 
capability  and  effec¬ 
tive  risk  management 
are  critical.  The  rea¬ 
son:  Software  vulnerabilities 
will  continue  to  be  unavoid¬ 
able,  regardless  of  the  type  of 
operating  system  used. 

Charney  appeared  before 
the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  at  a  hearing  on  cy¬ 
berterrorism  and  the  risks  to 
national  security  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  operations. 

His  appearance  came  ap¬ 
proximately  a  month  after  the 


Department  of  Homeland  Se¬ 
curity  signed  a  $90  million  en¬ 
terprise  contract  with  Micro¬ 
soft  covering  server  and  desk¬ 
top  software  for  some  140,000 
users,  and  a  week  after  the 
company  announced  a  critical 
security  flaw  affecting  nearly 
every  version  of  the  Windows 
operating  system  —  including 
Windows  Server  2003 
[QuickLink  39989]. 

News  of  that  deal 
led  some  experts  to 
warn  that  the  new 
agency  had  made  itself  a  hos¬ 
tage  to  flawed  Microsoft  secu¬ 
rity  practices.  Others,  includ¬ 
ing  Rep.  Mac  Thornberry 

Microsoft,  page  16 


CLEARANCE  SALE 

Microsoft  is  working  with  the  feds 
to  develop  PCs  that  provide  multi¬ 
level  security-clearance  access: 

QuickLink  40167 
www.c0mputenw9ffd.com 


SOFTWARE 

SECURITY 


executives  to  decide  whether 
to  pay  up  now  or  await  the 
outcome  of  a  lawsuit  SCO 
filed  against  IBM  in  March. 

Tom  Pratt,  information  sys¬ 
tems  manager  at  Coastal 
Transportation  Inc.  in  Seattle, 
wasn’t  cowed  by  SCO’s  new 
tactic.  Pratt  said  the  licensing 
threat  isn’t  a  concern  to  him 
because  far  too  many  busi¬ 
nesses  are  now  using  Linux. 

“I  don’t  see  how  they  could 
sue  so  many  [companies]  to 
pony  up  for  a  licensing  fee,”  he 
said.  “I  don’t  think  this  will 
have  any  effect  on  us  at  all.” 
Coastal  Transportation,  a 
shipping  company,  uses  Linux 
as  the  primary  operating  sys¬ 
tem  on  the  servers  that  sup¬ 
port  its  databases,  accounting 
functions,  human  resources 
applications  and  shipping  lo- 
SCO  Threats,  page  49 


Dial  Emulates 
Rivals,  Turns 
ToSAPApps 

Soap  maker  plans  to 
switch  from  Oracle  as 
part  of  $35M  project 


BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

The  Dial  Corp.,  which  makes 
Dial  soap  and  other  consumer 
goods,  last  week  disclosed 
plans  for  a  $35  million  installa¬ 
tion  of  SAP  AG’s  business  ap¬ 
plications  —  a  project  driven 
partly  by  a  desire  to  use  the 
same  software  that  many  of  its 
rivals  have  already  deployed. 

Dial,  which  also  announced 
Dial/SAP,  page  16 


For  those  of  you  who  need  a  little  help  convincing  your  C.E.O.  that 
BEA  is  the  right  choice  for  your  business,  please  use  this  handy  form. 


©  2003  BEA  Systems,  Inc.  BLA  and  WebLogic  are  registered  trademarks  of  BEA  Systems,  Inc  AH  other  company  names  a/e  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


(YOUR  C.E.O.) 


Dear 


I  recommend  that  we  use  the 
BEA  WebLogic*  Enterprise  Platform 
for  all  future  software  integration. 

While  you  may  not  have  heard  of 
BEA,  they  offer  the  only  platform 
that  is  both  strong  enough  to 
handle  our  mission-critical  projects 
and  is  easier  to  use.  I  acknowledge 
that  I  am  accountable  for  my 
actions,  and  am  fully  prepared  to 
take  the  fall  for  this  decision. 

But  when  this  works,  you  owe 
me  big. 


Sincerely, 


(YOU) 


We've  been  listening  to  what  you,  our  customers,  have  to  say  about  the  way  the  software  industry 
does  business.  And  frankly,  some  of  it  couldn't  be  repeated  in  print.  You've  been  frustrated 
by  long-term  agreements.  You've  been  disenchanted  by  the  lack  of  options  when  it  comes  to 
software  licensing.  And,  most  of  all,  you've  been  annoyed  that  no  one's  been  listening  to  any 
of  your  complaints. 

Well,  we  want  you  to  know  that  we  hear  you,  and  we've  been  doing  everything  we  can  to  change 
the  way  we  do  business  with  you.  Recently,  we've  revolutionized  the  industry  by  being  the  first 
to  introduce  flexible  licensing  contracts.  With  FlexSelect  Licensing",  you  can  now  get  software 
on  your  terms,  not  ours.  We  offer  short-term  or  long-term  licensing  agreements,  so  you  can 
choose  your  commitment  based  on  your  needs.  Of  course,  if  you  prefer  more  traditional  long¬ 
term  licensing,  it's  still  available.  And  we  offer  payment  plans  that  fit  the  way  you  work,  not 
the  other  way  around. 


Flexible  software  licensing  is  about  choice. 

It's  about  control. 

It's  about  time. 


We've  heard  back  from  many  of  our  customers  and  they're  thrilled  with  the  changes.  From  global 
Fortune  500®  companies  to  smaller  organizations,  the  response  has  been  overwhelmingly 
positive.  Some  of  the  comments  we've  received  include  "flexible  licensing  is  a  tremendous  tool," 
"a  huge  win  for  CA  customers"  and  "clearly  demonstrates  that  CA  is  an  extremely  innovative, 
flexible  and  customer-focused  company." 

But  the  changes  don't  stop  with  flexible  licensing.  That's  just  one  part  of  our  renewed  focus 
on  you,  our  customers.  We've  also  increased  our  responsiveness  to  your  needs.  And  we've  even 
increased  our  focus  on  internal  research  and  development,  furthering  our  commitment  to 
creating  the  most  innovative  business  software  solutions  in  the  market. 

Innovations  in  licensing,  increased  customer  responsiveness  and  product  development  are  just 
a  few  more  ways  we're  staying  well  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  pack  in  the  software  industry.  Contact 
us  at  ca.com/flexselect  today  to  find  out  more.  We  think  you'll  be  pleased  with  what  you  see. 

If  not,  let  us  know.  And  we'll  do  something  about  it. 

FlexSelect  Licensing"  Computer  Associates® 

©  2003  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  (CA).  All  trademarks,  trade  names,  service  marks,  and  logos  referenced  herein  belong  to 
their  respective  companies. 
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AT  DEADLINE 


EMC  to  Upgrade 
Symmetrix  Arrays 

Expanding  its  Symmetrix  DMX 
high-end  disk  array  line,  EMC 
Corp.  this  week  will  announce  a 
DMX3000  model  that  doubles 
maximum  raw  capacity  to  84TB. 
Hopkinton,  Mass.-based  EMC  also 
plans  to  add  native  support  for  Fi¬ 
con,  Gigabit  Ethernet  and  iSCSI 
connectivity  to  the  DMX  line  and 
enable  the  arrays  to  do  long-dis¬ 
tance  data  replication.  (For  more 
details,  visit  our  Web  site:  Quick- 
Link  40189.) 


Oracle  Ups  Tab  For 
PeopleSoft . . . 

Oracle  Corp.  said  in  a  regulatory 
filing  that  the  price  it  would  have 
to  pay  to  buy  PeopleSoft  Inc.  has 
risen  to  $7.5  billion  as  a  result  of 
PeopleSoft’s  acquisition  of  Den¬ 
ver-based  J.D.  Edwards  &  Co. 
Oracle  had  previously  offered 
$6.3  billion  for  Pleasanton,  Calif.- 
based  PeopleSoft.  It  said  the  in¬ 
crease  is  needed  to  cover  new 
shares  that  PeopleSoft  is  issuing 
as  part  of  the  J.D.  Edwards  deal. 


. . .  and  Warns  of 
Application  Flaws 

Oracle  also  issued  a  warning 
about  two  “high-risk”  security 
holes  in  its  E-Business  Suite  11i 
applications.  The  company  said 
attackers  could  use  the  vulnera¬ 
bilities  to  run  malicious  code  on 
servers  or  view  system  configura¬ 
tion  data.  It  released  patches  de¬ 
signed  to  address  both  flaws  plus 
a  third  hole  that  affects  its  data¬ 
bases  and  was  rated  a  low  risk. 


Short  Takes 

John  McKinley,  who  resigned  as 
chief  technology  officer  at  MER¬ 
RILL  LYNCH  &  CO.  in  January,  has 
taken  a  similar  job  at  AMERICA 
ONLINE  INC. . . .  Separately, 
Merrill  Lynch  said  it’s  replacing 
IP  telephony  gear  made  by  CISCO 
SYSTEMS  INC.  with  equipment 
from  Basking  Ridge,  N.J.-based 
AVAYA  INC.  that  supports  both  cir¬ 
cuit  and  packet  switching. 


Certifications  Needed 
To  Prevent  Grid  Gridlock 


Lack  of  standards, 
fuzzy  definition  of 
term  pose  hurdles 

BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

BOSTON 

IBM,  SUN  MICROSYSTEMS 
Inc.  and  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  promised  last  week  to 
back  interoperability 
standards  for  grid  computing. 
But  just  what  constitutes  a 
grid-enabled  product  remains 
open  to  question. 

The  absence  of  a  single  def¬ 
inition  of  grid  computing  is  a 
key  problem  cited  at  a  grid 
conference  held  by  The  Open 
Group  here  last  week.  Grid 
computing  broadly  describes 
an  environment  in  which  ap¬ 
plications,  hardware  and  net¬ 
works  combine  to  enable  in¬ 
formation  to  flow  seamlessly, 
be  it  through  a  department, 
across  an  enterprise  or  around 
the  world.  But  it  can  mean  dif¬ 
ferent  things  in  different  verti¬ 
cal  industries.  For  instance, 
some  companies  may  ap¬ 
proach  it  as  a  collaboration  ve¬ 
hicle,  others  as  a  means  of 
transaction  processing. 

Grid  computing  is  at  least 
two  years  away  and  will  hap¬ 
pen  then  only  if  vendors  sell¬ 
ing  proprietary  dead  ends 
don’t  hijack  it,  proponents  say. 
The  Open  Group  may  try  to 
stop  that  from  happening  by 
setting  up  a  certification  pro¬ 
gram  to  identify  products  that 
meet  interoperability  goals, 
said  Allen  Brown,  CEO  of  the 
San  Francisco-based  Open 
Group.  The  organization,  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  from 
large  vendor  and  user  compa¬ 
nies,  is  dedicated  to  promoting 
systems  interoperability. 

“What  we  would  hope  is  the 
grid  community  [would  be] 
able  to  define  what  set  of 
specifications  it  is  that  [con¬ 
stitutes]  a  grid  platform,” 
Brown  said.  A  certification 
program  is  possible  if  grid 
“becomes  more  tangible  then 
it  is  now,”  he  added. 


The  top  large  systems  ven¬ 
dors  say  they’re  interested  in 
following  standards. 

“What’s  really  important  — 
and  frankly  an  encouraging 
sign  in  this  industry  —  is  that 
everybody,  for  the  most  part,  is 
coming  on  board”  to  develop 
grid  standards,  said  Thomas 
Hawk,  IBM’s  general  manager 
of  grid  computing.  “Yes,  we  all 
come  from  competing  compa¬ 
nies.  Every  day,  we  try  to  bash 
each  other’s  brains  out  in  the 
marketplace.  But ...  we  also 
collaborate  as  it  relates  to  dri¬ 
ving  industry  standards.” 

“What  is  absolutely  critical 


is  that  it’s  an  open-source, 
community  effort,”  said  Greg 
Astfalk,  chief  scientist  at  HP. 
“If  there  are  multiple,  propri¬ 
etary  grids,  we  all  lose.” 

Sun’s  grid  computing  direc¬ 
tor,  Wolfgang  Gentzsch,  also 
spoke  of  the  need  for  standards. 

Grid  computing  emerged  in 
the  mid-1990s  as  a  way  to  har¬ 
ness  computing  power  for 
high-performance  scientific 
and  engineering  applications. 
Early  adopters  tend  to  be  pow¬ 
er  users  such  as  David  Levine, 
CEO  of  Butterfly  Net  Inc.  in 
Martinsburg,  WVa.  Levine, 
who  used  grid  technologies  to 


A  Grid  by  Any  Other  Name . . . 


Thomas  Hawk,  Innf  IBM’s 
grid  computing  program,  last 
week  defended  and  explained 
the  concept  of  the  technology 
in  an  interview  with  Computer- 
world's  Patrick  Thibodeau 
and  Robert  L.  Mitchell. 

Your  vision  of  grid 
computing  as  a  uni¬ 
versal  virtualization 
layer  for  a  broad 
range  of  corporate 
IT  services  casts 
such  a  wide  net  that 
it’s  hard  not  to  be 
skeptical.  How  do 
you  defend  it?  To  me, 
it’s  all  about  the  open- 
standards  integration  and  ac¬ 
ceptance.  If  we  don’t  gravitate 
to  open  standards,  then  we  will 
struggle.  Companies  buying 
technology  have  been  clamor¬ 
ing  for  this  for  a  while.  They’re 
candidly  mad  as  hell  and  don’t 
want  to  take  it  anymore,  and  it’s 
being  driven  by  a  level  of  com¬ 
plexity  that  they  can’t  deal  with. 

Should  users  be  pushing 
vendors  to  adopt  grid  stan¬ 
dards?  Absolutely.  It  is  fasci¬ 
nating  to  me  how  little  power 
the  aggregation  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  base  believes  they  have. 


They  have  all  of  the  power. 
Customers  don’t  realize  the 
clout  and  the  power  they  have. 

A  lot  of  companies  are 
heavily  into  virtualization  to 
optimize  utilization  of  their 
IT  resources.  If  they  are  al¬ 
ready  accomplishing 
that,  why  bother  with 
grid  computing?  If 
they  are  accomplishing 
that. .  .then  they  are 
doing  grid.  It  they  are 
doing  virtualization,  it  is 
grid.  Maybe  it’s  an  early 
instance  of  grid. 

The  biggest  grid 
advocates  are  vendors. 
When  we  talk  to  users,  no 
one  is  saying  they  need  grid 
systems  to  solve  business 
problems.  Are  they  wrong? 

A  lot  of  the  virtualization  activi¬ 
ties  are  taking  place.  I  think  the 
exploitation  of  the  infrastruc¬ 
tures  across  heterogeneous 
platforms  is  taking  place, 
whether  or  not  people  are  call¬ 
ing  that  grid  -  some  are,  some 
aren’t.  But  when  you  talk  about 
the  client  base  that  we  have  in 
the  Fortune  2,000,  there’s  a 
pretty  healthy  understanding  of 
and  knowledge  of  grid.  I 


HWhat  is  ab¬ 
solutely  critical 
is  that  it’s  an  open- 
source,  community 
effort.  If  there  are 
multiple,  proprietary 
grids,  we  all  lose. 

GREG  ASTFALK,  CHIEF  SCIENTIST, 
HEWLETT-PACKARD  CO. 

develop  a  PlayStation  online 
gaming  system  for  Sony  Com¬ 
puter  Entertainment  Inc.,  said 
the  grid  specifications  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Globus  Project,  a 
joint  initiative  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Chicago  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California,  are 
ready  for  use.  But  he  said  im¬ 
plementing  them  “is  really 
going  to  require  a  culture 
change”  by  IT  managers  in 
how  they  approach  system  im¬ 
plementations.  Grids  make  it 
possible  for  users  to  tap  all  the 
resources  available  to  them, 
and  “systems  are  rarely  used 
to  capacity,”  he  said. 

But  Levine  also  said  it  may 
be  five  years  before  vendors 
release  enough  grid-enabled 
products  to  simplify  business 
implementations.  “What  the 
applications  really  need  to  do 
is  start  conforming  to  some  of 
the  standards,”  he  said. 

But  convincing  a  broader 
base  of  users  of  the  need  for 
grid  computing  won’t  be  easy. 
One  attendee  from  a  large 
user  company,  speaking  on 
condition  of  anonymity,  said 
grid  backers  need  to  provide  a 
compelling  business  case  and 
show  whether  the  process  can 
be  effectively  managed  and 
kept  secure. 

The  vendors  are  beginning 
to  release  technology  de¬ 
signed  for  .grid  use.  IBM  last 
week  said  it  has  added  grid 
computing  capabilities  to  its 
newest  version  of  WebSphere 
that  allow  clusters  of  servers 
to  operate  as  a  single  environ¬ 
ment  [QuickLink  40059]. 

Ian  Foster,  senior  scientist 
at  Argonne  National  Laborato¬ 
ry  in  Illinois,  said  potential 
users  need  to  keep  abreast  of 
grid  developments  and  insist 
on  open  approaches  as  the 
technology  evolves.  I 
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IT  Key  to  Columbia  Investigation 


GPS,  data  replication  technology  aid  in 
search  for  debris  and  logging  of  data 


BY  BOB  BREWIN 

When  the  space  shuttle  Co¬ 
lumbia  disintegrated  over  East 
Texas  six  months  ago  this  Fri¬ 
day,  NASA  began  an  unprece¬ 
dented  effort  to  use  IT  to  lo¬ 
cate  and  log  debris  scattered 
over  nearly  1,000  square  miles. 

According  to  Dave  Whittle, 
chairman  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  Mishap  Investi¬ 
gation  Team  at  the  Johnson 
Space  Center  in  Houston,  by 
the  time  NASA  wound  down 
its  debris-collection  effort  in 
May,  searchers  had  collected 
84,000  pieces  of  debris  — 
roughly  40%  of  the  shuttle. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  that 
debris  was  “geo-located”  — 
found  by  means  of  Global  Po¬ 
sitioning  System  (GPS)  tech¬ 
nology.  And  information  about 
the  debris  was  stored  in  a  Mi¬ 
crosoft  SQL  Server  database. 

A  Team  Effort 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  handled  the  geo-loca¬ 
tion  and  data  logging  because 
of  its  responsibility  for  haz¬ 
ardous  material  cleanup.  Don 
White,  the  EPA’s  on-scene  co¬ 
ordinator  for  the  Columbia  de¬ 
bris  recovery  at  the  agency’s 
field  office  in  Dallas,  said 
NASA  tapped  the  EPA  and  the 
contractor  it  uses  for  IT  sup¬ 
port  on  major  environmental 
cleanup  projects  —  Weston 
Solutions  Inc.  in  West  Chester, 
Pa.  —  to  handle  debris  data 
collection.  Weston  had  devel¬ 
oped  a  field  data  collection 
program  running  on  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  iPaq  Pocket  PCs, 
according  to  Brad  Morgan,  IT 
project  manager  on  Weston’s 
EPA  contact. 

By  the  time  the  data  collec¬ 
tion  effort  was  finished,  Mor¬ 
gan  said,  Weston  and  the  EPA 
were  fielding  between  250  and 
280  data  collection  teams  a 
day,  each  equipped  with  an 
iPaq  and  a  GPS  receiver. 
Roughly  40%  of  the  iPaqs  fea¬ 
tured  an  integrated  GPS  re¬ 
ceiver,  which  made  entry  of 


geo-location  data  automatic. 

At  the  end  of  each  day,  the 
EPA  teams  would  synchronize 
their  data  with  a  SQL  Server 
database  set  up  by  Weston. 
Kristin  Ingram,  chief  of  the  in¬ 
formation  sciences  branch  at 
the  Johnson  Space  Center,  said 
the  information  from  the  EPA 
database  was  merged  with  a 
NASA  database  that  includes  a 
shuttle  parts  list.  The  data  was 
then  stored  in  the  Shuttle  In¬ 
teragency  Debris  Database 
(SIDD).  The  SIDD  runs  on  two 
Dell  Inc.  8450  servers,  each 


housing  four  Pentium  III  Xeon 
chips  with  2GB  of  RAM  and 
18GB  of  storage.  Additional 
storage  was  provided  by  dual 
Dell  PowerVault  systems  with 
a  capacity  of  1TB  each. 

Data  replication  between 
the  EPA  and  the  SIDD  SQL 
Server  databases  was  done 
through  bulk-merge  replica¬ 
tion  rather  than  by  transac¬ 
tion.  Ingram  said  she  found 
the  process  frustrating,  since 
SQL  Server  proved  to  be  “can¬ 
tankerous”  in  merge  mode. 

Ingram  said  SIDD  played  a 
key  role  in  refining  the  debris 
search  on  a  daily  basis  by 
showing  patterns  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  key  parts  within  the 
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THE  COLUMBIA  DEBRIS  HANGAR  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  holds  the 
78,760  pieces  identified  to  date,  placed  on  an  outline  of  the  orbiter. 


debris  field.  Those  patterns 
helped  narrow  the  search  for 
Columbia’s  data  recorder  — 
the  equivalent  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  airliner’s  “black  box.” 

NASA’s  earth  science  infor¬ 
mation  directorate  at  the  Sten- 
nis  Space  Center  in  Hancock 
County,  Miss.,  helped  turn  the 
SIDD  data  into  visual  informa¬ 


tion  with  geographical  infor¬ 
mation  systems  (GIS)  technol¬ 
ogy,  said  Kirk  Sharp,  a  GIS  ex¬ 
pert  at  Stennis. 

Sharp  said  Stennis  used  GIS 
software  from  Environmental 
Systems  Research  Institute 
Inc.  in  Redlands,  Calif.,  to  cre¬ 
ate  visual  representations  of 
the  debris  field.  I 


California  Users  Eager  to  Cash  In 
On  S1.1B  Microsoft  Settlement 

For  some,  expense  of 
documenting  usage 
may  outweigh  benefits 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

California  businesses  stand  to 
collect  handsomely  from  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  $1.1  billion  class 
action  antitrust  settlement,  if 
they  can  document  ownership 
of  eligible  products. 

The  settlement,  which  re¬ 
ceived  preliminary  court  ap¬ 


proval  last  week,  followed  a 
class  action  suit  alleging  that 
Microsoft  overcharged  Califor¬ 
nia  customers  [QuickLink 
35711].  The  case  was  settled 
without  admission  of  liability. 

The  plaintiffs’  attorneys  are 
finalizing  claims  forms  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  indi¬ 
vidual  and  enterprise  volume 
license  holders  to  collect.  Eu¬ 
gene  Crew,  whose  law  firm, 
Townsend  and  Townsend  and 
Crew  LLP  in  San  Francisco,  is 
the  lead  counsel  in  the  case, 


FAQ 


Where  can  I  get  a  claim  form? 

The  Microsoft  settlement  claim 
forms  will  be  posted  at 
www.microsoftcalsettlement.com 

What  products  are  eligible?  Micro¬ 
soft  products  licensed  and  purchased  for  use  in  California  from 
Feb.  18, 1995,  to  Dec.  15, 2001. _ 

Will  Microsoft  help  me?  Business  users  will  be  able  to  ask  Micro¬ 
soft  to  check  its  licensing  records,  but  the  company  isn’t  guaran¬ 
teeing  that  its  records  will  be  complete. 

How  much  will  Microsoft  pay  me?  $16  for  each  copy  of  Windows 
or  DOS;  upgrades  on  the  same  machine  are  also  eligible.  $29  for 
Office,  $5  for  Word  and  $26  for  Excel  if  purchased  separately. 

Will  I  get  cash?  No.  The  award  is  a  voucher  that  can  be  used  to 
purchase  hardware  or  software  from  any  vendor. 

When  does  it  end?  The  cutoff  date  for  submitting  claims  will  likely 
be  mid-March,  2004. 


expects  80%  of  the  eligible 
funds  to  go  to  businesses,  with 
some  collecting  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars. 

But  the  issue  for  IT  man¬ 
agers  is  whether  the  potential 
benefit  is  worth  the  expense 
of  digging  out  old  records  of, 
say,  Windows  3.1  usage. 

“It  could  well  be  that  coming 
up  with  the  documentation  to 
get  the  voucher  could  cost 
them  more  than  the  voucher 
might  be  worth,”  said  Rob  En- 
derle,  an  analyst  at  Giga  Infor¬ 
mation  Group  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Rick  Peltz,  CIO  at  Marcus  & 
Millichap  Real  Estate  Invest¬ 
ment  Brokerage  Co.  in  Encino, 
Calif.,  expects  the  settlement 
to  yield  about  $18,000  for  his 
company.  Peltz  said  his  record 
keeping  is  good  and  he  will 
submit  the  necessary  claim 
forms.  “Times  are  hard,  and 
budgets  are  tight,”  he  said. 

But  Peltz’s  research  into  the 
potential  settlement  benefits 
came  only  after  he  was  con¬ 
tacted  by  Computerworld  for 
his  comments.  He  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  many  IT  managers  are 
unaware  of  the  settlement. 

“We  have  thousands  of  li¬ 
censes  that  may  be  at  stake, 


and  we’re  very  interested,” 
said  Greg  Schueman,  chief 
technology  officer  at  Mercury 
Insurance  Group  in  Brea, 

Calif.  Fortunately,  his  3,500- 
employee  company  has  used 
the  same  desktop  supplier  for 
years,  so  getting  the  records 
will  be  relatively  easy,  he  said. 

But  Microsoft  may  end  up 
getting  some  settlement  mon¬ 
ey  back.  Schueman  said  a  likely 
use  of  the  funds  will  be  to  buy 
upgrades  of  Office  and  other 
Microsoft  software  that  may 
otherwise  have  been  delayed. 

According  to  Crew,  business 
owners  will  have  to  provide  li¬ 
cense  identification  numbers, 
but  the  claim  form  will  in¬ 
clude  a  “help  box”  that,  once 
checked,  obligates  Microsoft 
to  search  its  licensing  records. 

Jim  Desler,  a  Microsoft 
spokesman,  confirmed  that 
the  company  will  provide  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  extent  possible. 
“I  can’t  say  our  records  are 
completely  comprehensive, 
but  we  have  records,  and  if 
[businesses]  check  the  help 
box,  we  will  respond,”  he  said. 

Any  of  the  $1.1  billion  that 
goes  unclaimed  will  be  used  to 
buy  computer  products  and 
services  for  California  public 
schools  that  serve  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  students  from  un¬ 
derprivileged  households.  Le¬ 
gal  costs  weren’t  deducted 
from  the  settlement;  Microsoft 
is  paying  those  separately.  I 
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Siebel  Plans  More 
Workforce  Cuts 

Siebel  Systems  Inc.  said  it  will 
lay  off  another  490  workers  fol¬ 
lowing  steep  drops  in  both  rev¬ 
enue  and  profits  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter.  The  new  cutbacks 
will  reduce  Siebel’s  workforce 
by  9%  and  leave  it  with  about 
5,000  employees.  The  San  Ma¬ 
teo,  Calif.-based  vendor  of  CRM 
applications  also  plans  to  migrate 
more  software  design  and  testing 
work  to  offshore  sites. 


Microsoft  Drops 
Liability  Limits 

Microsoft  Corp.  disclosed  that  it 
has  dropped  software  licensing 
provisions  that  limited  the  com¬ 
pany’s  financial  liability  if  cus¬ 
tomers  were  sued  in  connection 
with  its  products.  Microsoft  said 
the  liability  limits  were  a  sticking 
point  in  contract  negotiations 
with  some  users,  although  it 
added  that  it’s  not  aware  of  any 
such  lawsuits.  The  change  took 
effect  in  the  U.S.  in  March. 


Amazon  to  Add 
Hosted  IT  Systems 

Online  retailer  Amazon.com  Inc. 
said  it  plans  to  augment  its  exist¬ 
ing  data  centers  in  Seattle  and 
Chantilly,  Va.,  by  setting  up  addi¬ 
tional  IT  systems  that  Equinix  Inc. 
in  Foster  City,  Calif.,  will  host. 

The  deal’s  financial  terms  weren’t 
disclosed.  Equinix  noted  that  nei¬ 
ther  it  nor  any  network  service 
providers  will  be  able  to  access 
the  data  that’s  stored  by  Ama¬ 
zon.com  at  the  hosting  facility. 


Short  Takes 

NOVELL  INC.  said  NetWare  6.5, 
a  key  steppingstone  in  its  long¬ 
term  plan  to  make  all  of  Net¬ 
Ware’s  functionality  available  on 
Linux  systems,  is  due  to  ship 
Aug.  15. . . .  BAAN  INTERNATION¬ 
AL  BV  in  Barneveld,  Netherlands, 
became  a  unit  of  Chicago-based 
SSA  GLOBAL  TECHNOLOGIES  INC. 
as  part  of  a  buyout  deal  they 
signed  in  June. 


MARK  HALL  ■  ON  THE  MARK 

Outsourcing:  Megatrend 
Or  Megamenace . . . 

. . .  depending  on  which  industry  CEO  you  happen  to  be  chatting  with. 
In  the  case  of  Peter  Boni,  who  runs  Lexington,  Mass.-based  Surebridge 
Inc.,  a  successful  application  and  managed  services  provider,  he  sees 
the  outsourcing  of  IT  jobs  overseas  as  a  “megatrend”  that  no  amount 
of  hand-wringing  by  IT  pros  can  stop.  Think  textile  mills.  Think  shoemak¬ 
ers.  Now  think  IT.  “It’s  a  hostile  environment  out  there,”  Boni  observes. 
Surebridge  has  data  centers  at  its  headquarters  and  across  the  state 


line  in  New  Hampshire  but  is  planning 
more  operations  outside  U.S.  borders  to  help 
manage  its  own  costs.  Megatrends  may 
be  real,  but  they’re  not  always  right  or 
good.  At  least  that’s  the  view  you’ll  hear 
from  Keith  Franklin,  CEO  of  Empowered 
Software  Solutions  Inc.,  a  Burr  Ridge,  Ill., 
consultancy  specializing  in  .Net  develop¬ 
ment.  “We  have  taken  on  failed  offshore 
projects  because  people 
[overseas]  did  not  know 
what  they  were  doing 
with  .Net,”  he  explains. 

Franklin  says  the  most 
recent  post-offshore  triage 
his  company  performed 
was  on  a  .Net  program 
that  lacked  an  applica¬ 
tion  architecture  and 
was  cluttered  with  un¬ 
necessary  and  sloppy 
code.  For  example,  he 
says  the  offshore-built 
code  had  387  pages  of 
Active  Server  Pages 
.Net  extensions,  which 
his  crew  cut  almost  in 
half.  Franklin  doesn’t 


argue  with  Boni’s  megatrend  conclusion, 
but  not  necessarily  because  it’s  a  sound  busi¬ 
ness  strategy.  “A  high-level  manager  who 
sent  a  project  overseas  is  not  likely  to 
publicize  that  it  has  failed,”  he  points  out. 
In  other  words,  the  job-hacking  manager 
will  be  more  worried  about  saving  his 
own  paycheck  than  yours.  ■  Microsoft 
Corp.  has  avoided  the  painful  process  of 
having  to  eliminate  jobs 
while  adding  data  cen¬ 
ters  for  its  Xbox  Live 
group  overseas  by  in¬ 
stalling  loads  of  servers, 
routers  and  other  de¬ 
vices  and  then  managing 
them  all  remotely  from  its 
U.S.  headquarters.  Nicky 
Pike,  operations  pro¬ 
gram  manager  for  Xbox, 
says  he  designed  the 
data  centers  in  Japan 
and  England  so  that 
even  tasks  such  as  hard 
power-on-and-off  reboots 
can  be  handled  from  the 
main  data  center  in  the 
U.S.  Systems  administra¬ 


tors  in  Redmond  can  sit  at  their  PCs  and 
on  a  single  screen  have  views  of  a  variety 
of  machines  around  the  world,  making  it 
unnecessary  to  hire  local  IT  staff.  “We 
manage  the  global  network  24/7  with 
four  people  here  in  three  shifts,”  Pike 
says.  ■  Integral  to  Microsoft’s  remote 
administration  of  the  global  Xbox  infra¬ 
structure  is  keyboard,  video  and  monitor 
technology  from  Avocent  Corp.  in  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Ala.  So  Pike  and  others  will  be  hap¬ 
py  to  know  that  Avocent  will  be  upgrad¬ 
ing  its  systems  in  Q1 2004.  One  of  the  im¬ 
provements  will  be  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  servers  a  sysadmin  can  be  authen¬ 
ticated  to  at  one  time.  Now  it’s  limited  to 
only  one,  but  with  next  year’s  release,  a 
single  sign-on  can  authenticate  a  user  to 
groups  of  servers.  DSView,  the  graphical 
user  interface  (GUI)  used  to  manage  re¬ 
mote  systems,  will  also  get  a  major  over¬ 
haul,  expanding  the  number  of  devices 
the  internal  database  can  handle  and 
becoming  a  more  icon-driven  interface. 

■  By  the  end  of  next  month,  Stratify  Inc. 
in  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  will  ship  Ver¬ 
sion  3.0  of  its  Stratify  Discovery  System, 
an  application  used  to  manage  the  gobs  of 
unstructured  data  inside  organizations. 

The  new  release  replaces  the  old  Win¬ 
dows  GUI  with  a  browser  and  adds  filter¬ 
ing  techniques  to  eliminate  duplication 
of  information  in  the  data  store.  Among 
the  many  other  improvements  are  “crawl 
sources”  that  comb  the  Web  for  relevant 
data  of  interest  and  “personalized  discov¬ 
ery”  that  gives  users  wizard  tools  to  help 
them  categorize  and  publish  unstruc¬ 
tured  information.  The  upgrade  adds 
more  analytical  features,  such  as  a  “heat 
map”  that  can  show,  for  example,  which 
topics  have  generated  the  most  docu¬ 
ments.  In  many  places  these  days,  a 
heat-map  view  of  outsourcing  documents 
would  be  one  hot  topic,  indeed.  I 


Starting  today,  users  of  online 
CRM  software  from  UpShot 
Corp.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif., 
can  see  the  state  of  their  com¬ 
panies’  sales  efforts  in  a  single, 
integrated  dashboard  view.  Al¬ 
though  any  data  collected  by 
UpShot  can  be  added  to  the 
dashboard,  out-of-the-box  met¬ 
rics  include  sales  by  region  or 
person,  territory  forecasts  and 
the  biggest  deals.  In  October, 
the  company  plans  to  release 
a  version  that’s  integrated  with 
Lotus  Notes. 


Users  Get  More  Tape  Storage  Capabilities 


Quantum  upgrades 
SDLT  tape  drive  line 


BY  LUCAS  MEARIAN 

Quantum  Corp.  last  week  said 
it  is  now  offering  a  firmware 
upgrade  to  its  Super  Digital 
Linear  Tape  (SDLT)  line  of 
tape  drives  that  can  do  predic¬ 
tive  diagnostics  and  error 
analysis,  a  move  that’s  part  of 
a  trend  to  put  more  intelli¬ 
gence  into  automated  tape 
storage  products. 

Users  can  download  the  new 
DLTSage  software  from  Quan¬ 


tum’s  Web  site  for  use  with 
DLT  and  SDLT  tape  drives 
they  already  have.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  ship  its  SDLT  600 
drives  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

DLTSage  is  designed  to  help 
IT  managers  ensure  that  data 
backups  are  completed  and 
provide  advance  warnings  of 
potential  problems,  such  as 
SDLT  tape  drives  and  car¬ 
tridges  nearing  the  end  of 
their  lives. 

Bob  Abraham,  an  analyst  at 
market  research  firm  Freeman 
Reports  in  Ojai,  Calif.,  said 
that  increasing  the  amount  of 


intelligence  in  tape  subsys¬ 
tems  and  libraries  has  become 
the  mantra  of  many  vendors. 

The  goal,  he  added,  is  to 
more  tightly  integrate  tape 
storage  products  with  data 
center  infrastructures  to  ease 
management  of  server  back¬ 
ups  and  the  archiving  of  cor¬ 
porate  data. 

For  example,  Advanced  Dig¬ 
ital  Information  Corp.  (ADIC) 
this  month  began  shipping  a 
tape  library  called  the  Scalar 
i200Q.  Redmond,  Wash.-based 
ADIC  said  the  i2000  elimi¬ 
nates  the  need  for  users  to  in¬ 


stall  external  library-control 
servers  and  offers  advanced 
performance-monitoring  tools, 
system  readiness  checks,  built- 
in  diagnostics  and  policy- 
based  alert  capabilities. 

Jeff  Laughlin,  director  of 
strategy  for  automated  tape 
solutions  at  Storage  Technol¬ 
ogy  Corp.  in  Louisville,  Colo., 
said  his  company  plans  to  in¬ 
tegrate  its  BladeStore  disk- 
to-disk  backup  server  with 
its  Powderhom  tape  libraries, 
although  doing  so  will  take 
up  to  two  years.  The  combina¬ 
tion  would  save  floor  space 
and  help  eliminate  network 
issues  that  can  affect  backups, 
Laughlin  said.  I 
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What  do  you  stand  to  gain  by  replacing  your  old  PCs?  A  lot,  for  starters. 


HP  COMPAQ  d330 
SLIM  TOWER 

Starting  at: 

$599* 

Intel®  Pentium®  4  processor  2.40  GHz 

Small  footprint  design  for  limited  space 
environments 

Form  factor  can  be  used  as  a  desktop 
or  minitower 

Microsoft®  Windows®  XP  Pro 
Enhanced  serviceability  with  tool-less  access 
3-Year  Parts/  1-Year  Labor/  1-Year  On-site** 
Optional  HP  Drive  Key  (64MB)  mobile 
storage  solution 


No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  you're  better  off  replacing  your  aging  PCs  than 

fixing  them  .  When  you  consider  that  80%  of  PC  lifecycle  costs  are  in  support  and  maintenance,  it's  easy  to  see  that 
new  PCs  help  your  business  run  smoother.  By  replacing  PCs  three  or  more  years  old,  you'll  also  avoid  looming  security 
risks  associated  with  dated  technology.  You'll  enjoy  modern  security  and  an  old-fashioned  sense  of  well-being.  Productivity 
will  rise  and  blood  pressure  will  fall.  The  HP  d330  series  helps  you  do  more  because  it's  set  up  with  the  Intel®  Pentium® 4 
processor  2.40  GHz  and  plenty  of  RAM.  It  helps  you  do  more,  more  confidently,  with  the  advanced  security  of  Microsoft® 
Windows®  XP  Pro.  With  the  HP  Desktop  d330  series,  you  can  demand  more  accountability,  more  agility  and  a  better 
return  on  IT,  as  well  as  the  reliability,  service  and  support  you  get  with  any  HP  product. 


Upgrade  your  business  with  help  from  HP. 

To  learn  more,  call  your  HP  sales  representative 
or  visit  www.hp.com/go/pcupgrade3. 

HP  PC  MIGRATION  SERVICE 

Need  help  with  all  the  tasks  associated  with  upgrading  to  new  PCs? 

HP  can  help  with  disposal,  deployment,  data  migration  and  more. 

DESKTOP/NOTEBOOK  TRADE-IN 

Get  up  to  $220  cash  back  on  desktops  and  up  to  $500  cash  back  on  notebooks. 

CLIENT-MANAGEMENT  SOFTWARE  PROOF 
OF  CONCEPT 

On-site  trial  solution  showing  you  how  to  save  time  and  costs  in  IT  with 
managing  your  network  and  deploying  PCs. 

SECURITY  HEALTH  CHECK 

Do  you  know  where  your  IT  environment  is  vulnerable  to  security  risks? 

HP  offers  a  no-obligation,  on-site  security  assessment  of  your  network. 

ROI/TCO  SNAPSHOT 

Show  your  boss  how  you  can  save  the  company  IT  money  with  this 
customized  printout  of  your  business. 


invent 


HP  recommends  Microsoft®  Windows®  XP  Professional  for  Business. 
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BUY  NOW 

Toll  Free  1-866-625-1641  www.hp.com/go/pcupgrade3  Or  Call  Your  Local  Reseller,  wwy/.;: 
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-Price  shewn  is  HP  direct  price;  monitor  is  not  included.  Reseller  and  retailer  prices  may  vary.  Price  shown  is  subject  to  change  and  does  not  include  applicable  state  and  local  taxes  or  shipping  to  recipient's  destination.  Optional  security  features  sold  separately  tor  d330  senes  Photography  may  not  accurately  represent  exact 
configurations  priced.  While  supplies  last.  Limited  order  quantities.  HP  reserves  the  right  to  modify  or  withdraw  offers  or  promotions  at  any  time.  Some  product  restrictions  or  other  tees  may  apply.  "Certain  warranty  restrictors  and  exclusions  may  apply  For  complete  warranty  details,  tali  1  -800-345-1518  (US.).  Microsoft  and  • 
Windows  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Intel.  Intel  Inside,  the  Intel  Inside  Logo.  Pentium  and  Celeron  are  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  ©2003  Hewiett- Packard  Development  Company.  L.P. 
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Buyouts  Surge  Among 
Data  Analysis  Vendors 


Hyperion,  Business  Objects  acquire 
rivals;  further  consolidation  expected 


BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

HE  number  of  inde¬ 
pendent  business- 
intelligence  software 
vendors  continued 
to  shrink  last  week,  when  Hy¬ 
perion  Solutions  Corp.  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  buy  query 
and  reporting  tools  maker 
Brio  Software  Inc. 

The  deal  between  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif. -based  Hyperion 
and  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based 
Brio  came  just  five  days  after 
Business  Objects  SA  an¬ 
nounced  on  July  18  that  it  had 
agreed  to  acquire  Crystal  De¬ 
cisions  Inc. 

Analysts  said  the  consolida¬ 
tion  moves  will  likely  acceler¬ 
ate  as  vendors  look  to  offer 
more  complete  suites  of  data 
analysis  products,  partly  to 
fend  off  growing  competition 
from  Microsoft  Corp. 


Such  mergers  can  both  help 
and  hurt  corporate  users,  said 
Mike  Schiff,  an  analyst  at  Cur¬ 
rent  Analysis  Inc.  in  Sterling, 
Va.  Although  the  acquisitions 
may  give  users  a  single  vendor 
to  deal  with  in  areas  such  as 
product  support,  they  could 
reduce  customers’  bargaining 
power  by  limiting  their  ability 
to  shop  around,  Schiff  said. 

He  added  that  after  buyouts, 
vendors  typically  weed  out  the 
less  successful  products  they 
have  acquired,  which  could  af¬ 
fect  the  companies  that  de¬ 
pend  on  those  technologies. 

That  possibility  is  a  concern 
for  Charles  Castleberry,  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  IT  architec¬ 
ture  at  Fox  Filmed  Entertain¬ 
ment  in  Los  Angeles.  Fox  uses 
tools  developed  by  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. -based  Crystal  Decisions 
for  decision  support. 
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Merger  Details 

BUSINESS  OBJECTS/ 
CRYSTAL  DECISIONS 


■  Purchase  price;  $820  million 
in  cash  and  stock 


sail! 


■Combined  annual  revenue: 

$736  million 
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■  Total  number  of  employees; 


3,835 
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HYPERION/BRIO 

. . . . . 

■  Purchase  price:  $142  million 

_ 

■  Combined  annual  revenue: 

$613  million 

_ _ _ 

■  Total  number  of  employees: 

WOO 


“I  have  yet  to  see  a  merger 
of  companies  making  similar 
products  in  which  one  or  both 
products  weren’t  significantly 
affected,”  Castleberry  said. 
“Usually,  either  the  product 
line  in  the  purchased  compa¬ 
ny  is  phased  out,  or  the  prod¬ 


ucts  are  merged  together  in 
some  fashion.” 

But  Business  Objects  user 
David  Rewerts,  an  IT  systems 
analyst  at  Principal  Financial 
Group  Inc.  in  Des  Moines,  said 
the  combined  resources  of 
Business  Objects  and  Crystal 
Decisions  would  most  likely 
result  in  better  efficiencies  of 
scale  and  improved  research 
and  development  efforts. 

John  Olsen,  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  at  Paris- 
based  Business  Objects,  said 
there  are  no  plans  to  phase  out 
any  applications  or  to  delay 
rollouts  of  new  products.  He 
noted  that  Crystal  Decisions’ 
tools  are  used  to  design  re¬ 
ports  for  end  users,  whereas 
Business  Objects’  applications 
are  tailored  for  power  users 
who  want  to  format  their  own 
queries  and  do  extensive  slic¬ 
ing  and  dicing  of  data. 

A  spokeswoman  for  Hy¬ 
perion  said  that  the  company 
will  disclose  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  its  product  plans 
in  the  coming  weeks,  al¬ 
though  she  noted  that  Hyper¬ 
ion’s  own  applications  will  re¬ 
main  intact.  Hyperion  did  say 
that  it’s  dropping  a  reseller 
deal  with  Crystal  Decisions 
and  will  immediately  start 


offering  Brio’s  tools. 

Both  acquisitions  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  completed  in  the 
fourth  quarter.  Schiff  said  that 
Brio,  which  last  week  reported 
a  first-quarter  loss  of  $2.1  mil¬ 
lion  on  revenue  of  $24.8  mil¬ 
lion,  was  financially  troubled 
and  in  need  of  rescue  by  an¬ 
other  vendor.  Crystal  Deci¬ 
sions  is  in  much  better  finan¬ 
cial  shape,  he  noted.  I 


Corrections 

The  “Plugging  Storage  Security 
Holes”  story  in  the  July  21  Tech¬ 
nology  section  inaccurately  de¬ 
scribed  an  appliance  sold  by  Vor- 
metric  Inc.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
The  product  supports  storage- 
area  networks  plus  network-at¬ 
tached  and  direct-attached  stor¬ 
age  devices,  and  it  provides  high  ¬ 
speed  data  encryption  at  the  file 
system  level  on  a  file-by-file  basis. 

A  story  in  the  June  23  issue’s 
News  section  ("Survey  Shows 
Common  IT  Woes  Persist”)  incor¬ 
rectly  listed  the  company  that  IT 
executive  Joyce  Young  works  for. 
Young  is  now  CIO  at  CP  Kelco,  a 
Wilmington,  Del.-based  maker  of 
thickening  and  stabilizing  prod¬ 
ucts  used  by  food  manufacturers. 


i2  Completes  Reaudit, 
But  Obstacles  Remain 


Software  vendor 
faces  SEC  probe, 
purchase  delays 

BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

Worried  users  of  i2  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.’s  supply  chain  man¬ 
agement  applications  got  a 
few  reasons  to  be  hopeful  last 
week,  when  the  struggling 
company  announced  that  it 
had  finished  reauditing  its  fi¬ 
nancial  results  for  the  last  five 
years  and  reported  a  $41.3  mil¬ 
lion  first-quarter  profit. 

Sanjiv  Sidhu,  i2’s  chairman 
and  CEO,  said  he’s  optimistic 
that  the  completion  of  the 
reaudit  process  will  help  the 
Dallas-based  vendor  start 
closing  new  software-licens¬ 


ing  deals  with  users  that  have 
been  delaying  purchases.  It 
also  could  enable  i2  to  get  its 
stock  listed  on  the  Nasdaq  ex¬ 
change  again,  Sidhu  added. 

But  i2  still  faces  some  big 
obstacles.  An  investigation  of 
its  accounting  practices  by  the 
U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  is  ongoing,  and  i2 
said  that  its  second-quarter  re¬ 
sults  likely  will  be  break-even 
at  best  because  of  a  steep  drop 
in  revenue,  both  sequentially 
and  year-to-year. 

“A  lot  of  customers  have 
been  sitting  on  the  fence  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  what  would  hap¬ 
pen,”  said  J.B.  Hoyt,  supply 
chain  project  director  at 
Whirlpool  Corp.  in  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.  “So  i2  has  got  to 


demonstrate  enough  confi¬ 
dence  to  get  them  to  move  off 
the  fence.” 

Whirlpool  is  now  a  bit  more 
at  ease  about  i2’s  future,  Hoyt 
said,  although  he  added  that 
the  appliance  maker  was  “not 
terribly  uncomfortable”  to  be¬ 
gin  with.  But  if  i2  doesn’t  pro¬ 
duce  some  revenue  growth  in 
the  next  few  quarters,  “we’ll 
all  do  some  soul-searching,” 
he  said. 

Both  the  completion  of  the 
reaudit  and  i2’s  profitable  first 
quarter  are  reassuring,  said 
Dick  Scheerer,  vice  president 
of  IT  at  The  Clarks  Compa¬ 
nies  NA,  adding  that  i2  execu¬ 
tives  should  now  be  able  to  fo¬ 
cus  more  on  enhancing  the 
company’s  software. 

Clarks,  a  shoemaker  in  New¬ 
ton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.,  plans 
to  upgrade  to  the  vendor’s  lat¬ 
est  release,  i2  Six,  next  year, 
and  Scheerer  doesn’t  expect 
that  to  change.  “As  long  as  the 


software  is  stable  and  support 
is  reliable,  we  would  not  defer 
the  upgrade,”  he  said. 

The  reaudited  results  that  i2 
released  were  far  out  of  line 
with  what  it  had  originally  re¬ 
ported  for  the  period  from 
1998  through  last  year.  Cumu¬ 
lative  revenue  for  those  years 
was  reduced  by  more  than 
$350  million,  although  i2  said 
that  about  two-thirds  of  that 
amount  may  be  reinstated  in 
the  future  (see  chart). 


Sidhu  said  the  company’s 
$441  million  in  cash  holdings 
weren’t  affected  by  the  re¬ 
audit.  But  he  acknowledged 
that  the  process  had  an  impact 
on  both  i2  and  its  users.  “Our 
customers  were  asked  a  lot  of 
questions  internally  by  their 
own  people,”  Sidhu  said. 

Karen  Peterson,  an  analyst 
at  Gartner  Inc.,  said  users  who 
have  put  off  upgrades  to  i2  Six 
should  be  more  confident  that 
i2  will  still  be  around  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  But,  she  added,  the 
company  “has  done  little  to 
convince  the  broader  buying 
public  that  i2  is  a  ‘safe’  solu¬ 
tion.”  Peterson  advised  pro¬ 
spective  new  customers  to 
buy  i2’s  software  in  incre¬ 
ments  to  minimize  their  risks. 

The  software  vendor  also 
said  that  it’s  implementing  a 
variety  of  new  internal  ac¬ 
counting  controls.  It  plans  to 
seek  a  reinstatement  hearing 
next  month  with  Nasdaq,  ft 


Has  your  Web  Hosting  provider 
left  you  dangling? 

Put  your  business  on  solid  ground.  While  some  Web  Hosting  providers  are  abandoning  their  hosting  operations 
or  struggling  with  questionable  finances,  AT&T  continues  to  grow  and  integrate  our  hosting  services  into  our  networking 
architecture  to  ensure  predictable  performance  of  your  applications  environment. 

You  can  count  on  AT&T’s  best-in-class  hosting  services  to  deliver: 

«  Performance  advantages  of  a  24X365  predictive  management  platform. 

—  Stability,  security  and  reliability  of  AT&T’s  global  data  centers. 

«  Scalability,  on-demand  capacity  and  ultra  availability  of  AT&Ts  enterprise  networking  solutions. 

™  Industry-leading  portal  and  reporting  services  for  optimum  control  and  visibility. 

»  Expertise  and  support  of  AT&T  resources. 

AT&T  hosting  professionals  will  ensure  your  migration  is  as  simple  and  as  efficient  as  possible. 

Contact  your  AT&T  Representative  or  our  Rapid  Response  Team  at  I  866  409-7054, 
or  visit  www.att.com/hosting. 

AT&T 

‘Eligibility  and  certain  restrictions  apply.  Call  or  log  on  to  learn  more.  Offer  expires  8/31/03. 


Special  Transition  Offer* 


•  FREE  migration  and 
transition  services 

•  Aggressive  and  competitive 
financial  incentives 

•  Generous  hardware  trade-ins 

•  Flexible  contract  terms 

•  Full  satisfaction  guaranteed 
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IT  Deficiencies  Blamed  in  Part 
For  Pre-9/U  Intelligence  Failure 


Report  cites  lack  of  central  database, 
poor  IT  support  for  FBI,  NSA  agents 


BY  DAN  VERTON 

WASHINGTON 

N  antiquated  IT 
infrastructure  and 
turf  battles  among 
federal  agencies  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  lack  of  information 
sharing  and  analysis  that  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  national  securi¬ 
ty  community’s  failure  to  head 
off  the  Sept.  11,  2001,  terrorist 
attacks. 

That  was  a  key  finding  of 
the  long-awaited  joint  inquiry 
by  the  House  and  Senate  Se¬ 
lect  Committees  on  Intelli¬ 
gence  into  the  9/11  attacks,  the 
results  of  which  were  released 
in  an  858-page  report  last  week. 

The  report  cites  the  failure 
of  government  agencies,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  FBI  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Agency  (NSA), 
to  ensure  that  their  agents  had 
adequate  IT  support.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  centralized  counter¬ 
terrorism  database  drew  par¬ 
ticular  criticism. 

“The  FBI  is  a  member  of  the 
intelligence  community,”  the 
report  quotes  an  FBI  agent  as 
saying.  “We  have  to  be  able  to 
communicate  with  [other  in¬ 
telligence  organizations].  We 
have  to  be  able  to  have  data¬ 
bases  that  can  be  integrated 
with  them,  and  right  now  we 
do  not.  It  is  a  major  problem.” 

That  lack  of  IT  capability 
was  a  major  problem  for  the 
FBI’s  pre-Sept.  11  investigation 
into  potential  al-Qaeda  plans, 
according  to  the  report.  In  fact, 
when  a  Phoenix  FBI  field  of¬ 
fice  agent  drafted  an  e-mail  in 
July  2001  —  known  now  as  the 
infamous  “Phoenix  memo”  — 
he  had  no  reliable  way  of 
querying  a  central  FBI  system 
to  determine  whether  there 
were  other  reports  on  radical 
fundamentalists  taking  flight 
training  in  the  U.S.,  or  whether 
other  FBI  field  offices  were  in¬ 
vestigating  cases  of  the  same 
nature.  Another  agent  had  ex¬ 


pressed  similar  concerns. 

In  addition,  congressional 
investigators  found  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limitations  of  the 
FBI’s  Automated  Case  File  sys¬ 
tem,  a  number  of  addressees 
who  should  have  received  the 
Phoenix  memo,  including  the 
chief  of  the  FBI’s  Radical  Fun¬ 
damentalist  Unit,  weren’t 
aware  of  the  communication 
before  the  attacks  occurred. 

Correcting  the  Problem 

FBI  Director  Robert  Mueller, 
however,  told  members  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  last  week  that  the  bureau 
is  only  months  away  from 
completing  work  on  a  massive 
upgrade  of  its  global  IT  infra¬ 
structure,  including  desktop 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

Securing  a  wireless  LAN  re¬ 
mains  complex  and  costly  be¬ 
cause  of  immature  standards 
and  a  lack  of  interoperability, 
according  to  a  Meta  Group 
Inc.  report  released  last  week. 

Several  approaches  have 
emerged  over  the  past  two 
years  that  adequately  address 
some  of  the  security  concerns 
related  to  the  original  Wired 
Equivalent  Privacy  (WEP)  en¬ 
cryption  protocol  used  in 
802.11b  WLANs,  said  Chris 
Kozup,  an  analyst  at  Stamford, 
Conn.-based  Meta  and  author 
of  the  report. 

But  the  different  standards 
and  approaches  adopted  by 
vendors  make  WLAN  rollouts 
a  major  hassle,  Kozup  said. 

“Vendors  in  general  have 
not  been  aggressive  enough  at 
trying  to  simplify  their  solu¬ 
tions,”  Kozup  said.  Most  are 
pushing  their  own  agendas 
with  proprietary  standards 
and  are  “being  apathetic  in 


upgrades  for  all  of  its  field 
offices  around  the  world  and 
ongoing  software  upgrades 
[QuickLink  40116]. 

Congress  also  singled  out 
the  NSA,  the  electronic  eaves¬ 
dropping  arm  of  the  Pentagon, 
for  its  inability  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  IT  tools  for  its  analysts. 
And  congressional  investiga¬ 
tors  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  many  of  the  problems  at 
the  NSA  have  persisted  well 
after  the  attacks. 

“NSA  could  not  demon¬ 
strate  its  current  analytic 
tools  to  the  Joint  Inquiry  and 
could  not  identify  upgrades 
that  will  assist  NSA  analysts 
in  identifying  critical  intelli¬ 
gence  amidst  the  large  vol¬ 
umes  of  information  it  col¬ 
lects,”  the  report  concludes. 

And  despite  the  $282  mil¬ 
lion  Trailblazer  contract  that 
the  NSA  signed  last  October 


terms  of  their  willingness  to 
push  broader  adoption  of  spe¬ 
cific  standards,”  he  added. 

As  a  result,  for  the  next  year 
at  least,  companies  that  plan 
to  implement  WLANs  will 
have  to  adopt  a  single-vendor 
approach  or  use  third-party 
wireless  gateways,  he  added. 

Meta’s  characterization  of 
the  situation  is  accurate,  said 
Eric  Goldreich,  manager  of 
technology  at  Latham  & 
Watkins  LLP,  a  Los  Angeles 
law  firm  with  1,500  attorneys. 

“There  clearly  is  a  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  marketing  hype  and 
the  delivery  of  truly  secure,  in- 


with  San  Diego-based  Science 
Applications  International 
Corp.  to  help  the  agency  up¬ 
grade  its  data  collection  and 
analysis  capabilities  [Quick- 
Link  33433],  Congress  warns 
in  its  report  that  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  Trailblazer  re¬ 
mains  three  to  five  years  away. 
“Confusion  still  exists  at  NSA 
as  to  what  will  actually  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  that  program,”  the  re¬ 
port  states. 

Aside  from  the  lack  of  IT  in¬ 
frastructure  and  tools,  infor¬ 
mation  sharing  and  timely  col¬ 
lection  of  intelligence  were 
also  significantly  hampered  by 
what  congressional  investiga¬ 
tors  characterized  as  a  turf 
war  between  the  CIA  and  the 
NSA  over  the  control  of  cer¬ 
tain  technologies. 

“While  CIA  and  NSA 
have  had  many  successful 
joint  counterterrorism  techni- 


teroperable  wireless  networks,” 
Goldreich  said.  Latham  & 
Watkins  therefore  has  no  plans 
to  deploy  a  WLAN,  he  said. 

Much  of  the  complexity 
stems  from  the  array  of  stan¬ 
dards  confronting  IT  man¬ 
agers  charged  with  securing 
WLANs. 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.,  for  instance,  are 
pushing  a  standard  called  Pro¬ 
tected  Extensible  Authentica¬ 
tion  Protocol  (PEAP)  for  au¬ 
thenticating  users  on  WLANs 
and  defending  against  man-in- 
the-middle  attacks. 

Cisco  also  pushes  another 


Conflicting  Standards 

Protected  Extensible  Authentication  Protocol:  Certificateless  authenti¬ 
cation  developed  by  Microsoft,  Cisco  and  RSA  Security  Inc. 

Lightweight  EAP  Developed  by  Cisco. 

EAP  Tunneled  Transport  Layer  Security:  Developed  by  Funk  Software. 

Wi-Fi  Protected  Access:  Being  pushed  by  Microsoft.  Cisco  and  the  Wi-Fi 
Alliance.  Designed  to  replace  WEP  later  this  year. 


Standards  Woes  Plague  WLAN  Security 


To-Do  List 


IT-related  recommendations 
from  the  congressional 
report  include  the  following: 

■  Make  better  use  of  existing  and 
emerging  technologies  to  exploit 
terrorist  communications. 

■  Improve  and  expand  the  use  of 
data  mining  technologies  and 
analysis  tools. 

■  Develop  an  operating  system 
that  supports  multilevel  security 
clearance  access. 

■  Use  existing  IT  to  modernize 
intelligence  reporting  and  trend 
analysis. 

■  Develop  an  all-source  intelli¬ 
gence  fusion  center  within  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Homeland  Security. 

■  Solve  the  FBI’s  “persistent  and 
incapacitating  information  tech¬ 
nology  problems.” 


cal  operations,  the  Inquiry 
was  told  that  overlapping 
targets  and  greater  use  of 
similar  technologies  caused 
friction  between  the  two  agen¬ 
cies  in  some  instances,”  the  re¬ 
port  says.  I 


protocol  called  LEAP  (for 
Lightweight  EAP),  which,  like 
PEAP,  is  based  on  the  802.1x 
authentication  framework  and 
mitigates  some  of  the  original 
weaknesses  in  WEP.  Mean¬ 
while,  Funk  Software  Inc.,  a 
Cambridge,  Mass.-based  ven¬ 
dor  of  wireless  technology, 
has  another  EAP  authentica¬ 
tion  method  called  Tunneled 
Transport  Layer  Security 
(TTLS).  Like  PEAP,  TTLS 
uses  a  secure  tunnel  for  pass¬ 
ing  user  credentials  from  a 
client  device  to  the  authenti¬ 
cating  server. 

Though  these  technologies 
all  broadly  address  the  same 
problem,  there  are  crucial  dif¬ 
ferences  that  users  need  to  be 
aware  of  when  implementing 
them,  said  Kevin  Walsh,  a  di¬ 
rector  at  Funk. 

Cisco’s  implementation  of 
PEAP,  for  instance,  is  different 
from  Microsoft’s,  and  the  two 
aren’t  interoperable.  And  sup¬ 
porting  LEAP  can  force  a  com¬ 
pany  into  an  all-Cisco  access 
point  infrastructure,  according 
to  Meta.  I 
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Indian  Outsourcer  Taps 
Skills  of  U.S.rr  Workers 


Cognizant  Technology  Solu¬ 
tions  Corp.,  the  fastest-growing 
Indian  offshore  outsourcer,  ex¬ 
pects  to  hire  another  1,300  peo¬ 
ple  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Al¬ 
though  the  bulk  of  those  jobs 
will  be  in  India,  300  to  400  of 
them  will  be  in  the  U.S. 

“We’re  recruiting  like  crazy, 
and  we’re  starting  to  recruit 
in  business  and  technology 
schools  in  the  U.S.,”  says  Kumar 
Mahadeva,  CEO  ofTeaneck, 
N.J.-based  Cognizant.  “We’re 
doing  more  and  more  local 
hiring,  particularly  in  senior- 
level  positions.” 

Mahadeva  discussed  those 
efforts  and  other  outsourcing 
trends  in  an  interview  last  week 
with  Computerworld  editor  in 
chief  Maryfran  Johnson.  Ex¬ 
cerpts  follow: 

Is  the  offshore  industry  primed  for 
consolidation?  It’s  already  hap¬ 
pening.  Look  at  the  growth 
rates:  The  top  four  to  five 
players  in  India  are  all  grow¬ 
ing  faster  than  the  midtier 
players,  whose  revenues  are 
flat.  Most  of  the  new  business 
is  going  to  the  group  of  com¬ 
panies  such  as  ours,  Tata 
[Consultancy  Services],  Info- 
sys  [Technologies],  Wipro.  Yet 
there  are  still  300  small  off¬ 
shore  companies  in  India. 

Analysts  point  out  that  although 
global  outsourcing  may  be  a  $550 
billion  industry  today,  the  top  five 
players  don’t  have  even  20%  of 
the  market  share.  Is  that  likely  to 
change?  The  Indian  players 
only  account  for  about  $10  bil¬ 
lion  of  that  amount,  and  it  is  a 
fragmented  business.  I  think 
it  will  stay  that  way.  People 
are  less  inclined  to  make  the 
megaoutsourcing  deals  any¬ 
more.  They’re  breaking  it  up, 
maybe  outsourcing  desktops 
to  EDS,  integration  to  Accen¬ 
ture,  software  development  to 
Cognizant,  etc. 

At  the  same  time,  people  are 
consolidating,  shedding  local 
contractors,  trying  to  rational¬ 
ize  down  from  hundreds  of 


smaller  outsourcers  to  a  more 
limited  set  of  players. 

You’ve  noted  that  Cognizant’s 
60%  rate  of  growth  is 
outstripping  the  20%  to 
25%  growth  rate  of  your 
rivals.  What  are  you  doing 
differently?  The  No.  1 
complaint  against 
[Indian  outsourcers] 
is  that  we’re  good  at 
executing  projects  — 
when  you  tell  us  what 
to  do,  we  do  it  —  but 
that  we’re  not  good  at  advising 
companies  during  the  trans¬ 
formation.  That’s  where  Cog¬ 
nizant  has  differentiated  itself. 


Recent  moves  by 
Wal-Mart,  Delta 
spur  increased 
interest  in  tags 

BY  BOB  BREWIN 

Radio-frequency  identifica¬ 
tion  (RFID)  tags  are  continu¬ 
ing  to  gain  attention  from  a 
wide  range  of  bellwether 
users,  with  American  Express 
Co.,  United  Parcel  Service  Inc. 
and  United  Air  Lines  Inc. 
adding  their  names  to  the  list 
of  companies  that  are  piloting 
or  evaluating  the  technology. 

The  heightened  interest  in 
RFID  tags,  which  can  be  used 
to  automatically  track  the  lug¬ 
gage  of  airline  passengers  or 
items  that  are  being  moved 
through  supply  chains,  follows 
announcements  last  month  by 
both  Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc.  and 
Delta  Air  Lines  Inc.  that  they 
plan  to  start  using  the  devices. 

Wal-Mart’s  requirement 
that  its  top  100  suppliers  be¬ 
gin  tracking  shipping  pallets 
via  RFID  by  early  2005  caught 
the  eye  of  UPS,  according  to 
Bob  Nonneman,  a  corporate 


We’re  growing  faster  be¬ 
cause  clients  find  we’re  suc¬ 
cessful  at  managing  these 
large  programs.  We  can  help 
with  redeploying  or 
retraining  people  and 
making  sure  the  cost 
savings  are  coming 
through. 

We’ve  spent  a  lot 
more  in  the  U.S.  and 
Europe  to  provide 
consulting  groups  that 
can  handle  change 
management.  We’re 
also  the  top  recruiter  from 
the  business  schools  [in  India], 
and  we  have  a  huge  number 
of  MBAs. 


strategy  manager  at  the  At¬ 
lanta-based  package-delivery 
company. 

Bentonville,  Ark.-based 
Wal-Mart  is  “a  big  UPS  cos¬ 
tumer,  and  we’re  working 
hard  to  understand  their 
processes  and  [are]  talking  to 
them  about  opportunities”  to 
jointly  exploit  the  emerging 
technology,  Nonneman  said. 

UPS  has  been  studying 
RFID  for  more  than  a  decade 
and  started  developing  a  de¬ 
tailed  business  case  for  using 
the  devices  before  Wal-Mart 
disclosed  its  plans,  Nonneman 
noted.  As  part  of  that  process, 
the  company  is  evaluating 
how  RFID  technology  could 
help  improve  efficiency  with¬ 
in  its  supply  chain  manage¬ 
ment  service. 

R0I  Still  Required 

But  like  all  the  IT  investments 
that  UPS  makes,  any  RFID 
projects  will  have  to  promise  a 
good  return  on  investment  to 
get  funded,  Nonneman  added. 
RFID  tags  typically  cost  be¬ 
tween  30  and  50  cents  apiece. 
He  said  that  level  of  pricing 
remains  “a  real  challenge”  for 


Risk  mitigation  is  a  big  concern 
for  U.S.  firms,  which  often  like  to 
spread  offshore  development 
around  with  a  variety  of  vendors 
and  locations.  Won’t  this  prefer¬ 
ence  for  multisourcing  end  up  fa¬ 
voring  the  large  companies  like 
IBM,  which  has  a  more  estab¬ 
lished  global  reach?  Not  really. 
The  big  players  really  have  lit¬ 
tle  experience  with  offshore 
development,  even  in  India. 
Accenture,  for  example,  will 
point  to  having  lots  of  loca¬ 
tions,  but  they  do  local  work 
with  small  local  contractors. 
It’s  “fly  in  and  out”  consulting. 
They’re  not  used  to  doing 
global  delivery. 

What  about  security  concerns 
with  offshoring?  What  steps  do 
you  take  to  ensure  that  the  people 
you  hire  aren’t  building  back  doors 
in  software  or  writing  malicious 
code?  About  half  of  our  busi- 


a  company  like  UPS,  which 
ships  millions  of  packages 
each  year  and  already  has 
made  a  large  investment  in 
bar-code  systems. 

New  York-based  Amex  this 
month  launched  a  pilot  proj¬ 
ect  to  test  a  system  called  Ex- 
pressPay,  which  uses  RFID 
chips  that  are  embedded  in 
key  chains  and  can  be  linked 
to  any  major  credit  or  debit 
card  —  including  those  of¬ 
fered  by  Amex’s  rivals. 

The  initial  trial  involves  170 
fast-food  outlets  and  other 
merchants  in  the  Phoenix 
area,  said  Amex  spokesman 
Tony  Mitchell,  who  added  that 
the  company  hopes  Express- 
Pay  will  be  adopted  as  a  de 
facto  industry  standard. 

Amex  also  wants  to  use  the 


How  It  Works 


ness  comes  from  financial  ser¬ 
vices,  and  they  are  the  most 
sensitive  of  clients  about  data 
privacy.  Another  20%  of  our 
clients  are  from  health  care 
companies,  which  are  just  as 
paranoid. 

We  are  audited  and  certified 
to  B$  7799,  the  set  of  interna¬ 
tional  regulations  around 
physical  and  network  security. 
Most  clients  will  audit  us  for 
security  and  put  in  their  own 
U.S.  standards. 

Some  ask  for  a  dedicated 
floor  in  a  building,  with  only 
the  people  on  their  projects 
having  access.  The  standards 
we  enforce  are  just  like  those 
in  the  U.S.  I 
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RFID  technology  to  capture  a 
larger  share  of  purchases  val¬ 
ued  at  $50  or  less  for  its  credit 
card  business,  Mitchell  said. 

According  to  Amex,  Ex- 
pressPay  users  wave  RFID 
tags  in  front  of  readers  that 
are  attached  to  point-of-sale 
terminals.  Purchases  may  be 
treated  like  typical  credit 
transactions,  or  customers  can 
spend  against  a  prepaid  value 
built  into  their  devices. 

The  specialized  RFID  tags 
used  by  Amex  cost  about 
$2  each,  and  the  readers  are 
priced  at  about  $100,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mitchell.  But  he  said 
those  costs  aren’t  a  hindrance 
for  Amex,  which  plans  to  run 
the  Phoenix  pilot  through  the 
end  of  the  year  and  then  eval¬ 
uate  the  results  before  decid¬ 
ing  how  to  proceed  with  the 
technology. 

United  spokesman  Jeff 
McAndrews  said  the  Chicago- 
based  airline  plans  to  monitor 
the  30-day  test  of  RFID  lug¬ 
gage  tags  that  Delta  plans  to 
run  in  the  fall  on  flights  be¬ 
tween  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
Atlanta,  where  it’s  based. 

United  is  also  working 
closely  with  airports  and  tech¬ 
nology  vendors  to  track  the 
development  of  RFID  technol¬ 
ogy  and  “explore  where  it  fits 
into  our  systems,”  he  added.  I 


More  Top  Companies  Eye 
RFID  Technology’s  Potential 
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CA  Tops  Forecast, 
Reports  Q1  Profit 

Computer  Associates  Internation¬ 
al  Inc.  returned  to  profitability  in 
its  first  quarter,  reporting  a  $10 
million  profit.  CA  had  forecast  an¬ 
other  loss,  but  it  said  revenue  in 
the  three-month  period  that  end¬ 
ed  June  30  was  higher  than  ex¬ 
pected.  Total  revenue  amounted 
to  $813  million,  up  6%  from  $765 
million  a  year  ago.  Even  so,  CEO 
Sanjay  Kumar  said  users  likely 
“will  not  return  to  the  buying  pat¬ 
terns  of  years  past.” 


Sun  Stays  in  Black, 
But  Sales  Droop 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  eked 
out  a  small  profit  for  the  second 
straight  quarter,  reporting  fourth- 
quarter  net  income  of  $12  million. 
But  revenue  fell  13%  in  the  quar¬ 
ter  that  ended  June  30,  dropping 
from  $3.42  billion  a  year  ago  to 
$2.98  billion.  Sun’s  server  busi¬ 
ness  was  again  below  expecta¬ 
tions,  in  part  because  of  delays  in 
shipping  its  new  SunFire  V210 
and  V240  systems. 


Sprint  Uses  Lucent 
Gear  in  Wireless  Net 

Sprint  Corp.  said  it  plans  to  up¬ 
grade  its  Sprint  PCS  wireless  net¬ 
work  by  installing  up  to  $1  billion 
worth  of  additional  base  stations 
and  switches  made  by  Murray 
Hill,  N.J.-based  Lucent  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.  Separately,  Chesterfield, 
Mo.-based  Amdocs  Ltd.  an¬ 
nounced  that  Sprint  plans  to  stan¬ 
dardize  its  wireless  operations  on 
billing  and  CRM  software  devel¬ 
oped  by  Amdocs. 
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Short  Takes 

ORACLE  CORP.  released  an  up¬ 
grade  of  its  E-Business  Suite  11i 
that  includes  revamped  financial 
software  and  new  functionality 
tailored  for  specific  industries. . . . 
HEWLETT-PACKARD  CO.  said  it 
has  bought  PIPEBEACH  AB,  a 
Stockholm-based  developer  of  in¬ 
teractive  voice  software  that  sup¬ 
ports  the  VoiceXML  standard. 


Continued  from  page  1 

Microsoft 


(R-Texas),  expressed  concern 
about  the  government’s  re¬ 
liance  on  a  single  vendor  for 
the  majority  of  its  software  in¬ 
frastructure  —  a  situation 
some  have  warned  could  make 
it  easier  for  hackers  and  crimi¬ 
nals  to  cause  damage  to  net¬ 
works  and  data. 

“Given  the  position  that 
Microsoft  has,  does  that  not 
make  us  more  vulnerable?” 
Thornberry  asked  Charney 
during  the  hearing.  “Because 
if  you  break  into  Microsoft, 
then  you’re  into  all  sorts  of 
things.” 

Pluses  and  Minuses 

Charney  acknowledged  that 
there  are  valid  arguments  to 
be  made  on  both  sides  of  the 
single-vendor  issue.  “The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  homogeneous  en¬ 
vironment  is  that  it’s  much 
easier  to  manage,”  he  said. 


“When  you  run  a 
lot  of  different 
software  in  the 
same  environ¬ 
ment,  you  need 
different  expertise, 
and  sometimes 
connecting  those 
different  systems 
raises  its  own  vul¬ 
nerability.” 

On  the  other 
hand,  said  Char¬ 
ney,  relying  on  a 
single  vendor  to 
supply  software 
for  a  homoge¬ 
neous  environ¬ 
ment  could  mean 
that  a  vulnerabili¬ 
ty  or  security  inci¬ 
dent  affecting  one 
product  could 
have  broader  im¬ 
plications  for  the 
rest  of  the  organization. 

Eugene  Spafford,  director 
of  the  Center  for  Education 
and  Research  in  Information 
Assurance  and  Security  at 


Purdue  University 
in  West  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  agreed  about 
the  advantages 
outlined  by  Char¬ 
ney.  But  he  also 
warned  that  there 
are  hidden  dan¬ 
gers  in  standard¬ 
izing  on  a  single 
platform. 

Not  giving 
users  the  proper 
training  for  such 
an  environment 
can  be  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  giving  each 
individual  an  “au¬ 
tomatic  weapon,” 
said  Spafford. 

“As  a  result,  any 
one  of  them  be¬ 
comes  a  potential 
launching  point 
for  a  problem.” 
And  if  everybody  is  using 
the  same  system,  those  prob¬ 
lems  can  easily  spread,  he 
said.  “Until  we  get  to  the  point 
where  we  have  the  appropri- 


H  If  the 
software 
vendor  is  very 
responsive 
in  providing 
security,  then 
a  single  patch 
may  take  care 
oftne  problem. 


SCOTT  CHARNEY, 
chief  security  strategist, 
Microsoft  Corp. 


ate  training  and  safeguards  in 
place  for  every  one  of  those 
individuals,  and  the  reach  of 
what  they  do  is  limited,  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  have  some 
partitions  in  place  that  may  be 
brought  about  by  different 
vendors  and  different  plat¬ 
forms,”  said  Spafford. 

Charney  also  told  Congress 
that  while  Microsoft  has  refo¬ 
cused  its  energies  on  security 
through  its  Trustworthy  Com¬ 
puting  initiative,  it  also  con¬ 
siders  its  security  response  ca¬ 
pability  to  be  a  central  weapon 
in  its  security  arsenal. 

“Where  we  distinguish  our¬ 
selves  is  in  the  processes  and 
systems  used  to  remediate  [se¬ 
curity]  events,”  Charney  said 
in  his  written  testimony. 

“If  the  software  vendor  is 
very  responsive  in  providing 
security,  then  a  single  patch 
may  take  care  of  the  problem,” 
Charney  told  the  committee. 
“There  are  both  pluses  and 
minuses,  and  it’s  really  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  risk  management.”  I 
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Dial/SAP 

a  separate  seven-year,  $110 
million  deal  to  outsource  its 
IT  operations  to  Electronic 
Data  Systems  Corp.,  said  that 
SAP’s  ERP  and  CRM  software 
will  replace  a  mix  of  home¬ 
grown  and  packaged  systems, 
including  Oracle  Corp.’s  or¬ 
der-processing  and  finance 
applications. 

ERP  Vendor  of  Choice 

Oracle’s  products  have 
worked  well,  said  Dial  CIO 
Evon  Jones.  But,  he  added, 

SAP  has  become  the  ERP  ven¬ 
dor  of  choice  for  companies  in 
the  consumer  goods  industry. 

Scottsdale,  Ariz.-based  Dial 
now  wants  to  exploit  the  same 
application  functionality  used 
by  top  manufacturers  such  as 
Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  and 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  he  said. 

“SAP  has  really  got  their 
arms  around  the  best  practices 
[in  the  consumer  goods  indus¬ 
try]  and  embedded  it  in  their 
software,”  Jones  said. 

John  Moore,  an  analyst  at 
ARC  Advisory  Group  Inc.  in 


Dedham,  Mass.,  said  SAP  has 
worked  closely  with  Colgate- 
Palmolive,  P&G  and  other  key 
companies  to  co-develop  ap¬ 
plication  features  tailored  for 
the  consumer  goods  industry. 

As  a  result,  Oracle  and  other 
ERP  vendors  have  fallen  well 
behind  SAP  in  capturing  cus¬ 
tomer  wins,  Moore  said. 

Oracle  officials  declined  to 
comment  on  Dial’s  decision  to 
switch  to  SAP’s  software. 

Dial  said  it  plans  to  install 
SAP’s  flagship  R/3  applica¬ 
tions  and  the  Walldorf,  Ger¬ 
many-based  vendor’s  CRM 
products  across  its  manufac¬ 
turing,  supply  chain,  finance, 
accounting  and  customer 


Dial’s  SAP 
Rollout  Schedule 

■  The  company  said  it  plans 
to  begin  using  SAP’s  finance 
and  procurement  applications 

at  the  start  of  next  year’s  second 
quarter. 

■  A  second  phase  of  the  project 
calls  for  SAP’s  supply  chain, 
manufacturing  and  order-to- 
cash  software  to  be  added  by 
February  2005. 


management  operations. 

Work  on  the  project  is  slat¬ 
ed  to  begin  in  August  and  is 
expected  to  be  completed 
within  18  months. 

Potential  Cost  Savings 

Jones  also  touted  the  potential 
for  Dial  to  realize  both  opera¬ 
tional  and  IT  cost  savings  as  a 
result  of  the  planned  change 
to  SAP’s  applications.  “We’re 
always  looking  for  ways  to 
more  effectively  operate  our 
business,”  he  said. 

Dial  said  it  expects  to  trim  a 
total  of  $21  million  in  expenses 
by  outsourcing  its  IT  infra¬ 
structure,  support  and  man¬ 
agement  operations  to  Plano, 
Texas-based  EDS.  That  in¬ 
cludes  reduced  investments  in 
IT  hardware,  said  Herbert 
Baum,  Dial’s  chairman,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO,  in  a  statement. 

The  company  didn’t  quanti¬ 
fy  the  additional  savings  it  ex¬ 
pects  from  using  SAP’s  soft¬ 
ware.  But  Dial  noted  that  it 
will  take  an  accelerated  depre¬ 
ciation  charge  of  $8  million 
over  the  next  18  months  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  retirement  of  its  ex¬ 
isting  business  systems. 

As  part  of  the  outsourcing 


agreement,  EDS  will  team  up 
with  SAP  to  lead  the  applica¬ 
tion  deployment  work.  Jones 
said  the  involvement  of  EDS 
should  help  speed  up  the  SAP 
installation  and  reduce  the 
possibility  that  Dial  will  suffer 
any  systems  disruptions  dur¬ 
ing  the  deployment. 

In  addition,  the  outsourcing 
move  is  designed  to  let  Jones 
and  other  Dial  executives  fo¬ 
cus  more  on  the  company’s 
core  business  operations. 

“From  a  strategic  stand¬ 
point,  it  gives  me  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  spend  more  time 
than  I  do  [now]  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  units  themselves,”  Jones 
said. 

Dial,  which  last  week  re¬ 
ported  total  revenue  of  $644.9 
million  for  the  first  half  of  this 
year,  currently  has  about  60  IT 
workers.  Nearly  all  of  the  IT 
staffers  will  become  part  of 
EDS,  Jones  said,  but  he  added 
that  the  changeover  should  be 
“transparent”  to  Dial’s  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  company’s  existing  ap¬ 
plications  will  be  transitioned 
to  data  centers  run  by  EDS, 
which  also  will  host  the  SAP- 
based  systems,  he  said.  I 
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HR  Standing  at  the  forefront 
of  the  Linux  revolution. 


Linux  is  all  about  open  solutions. 
And  so  is  HR  So  naturally,  HP  has 
emerged  as  the  worldwide  leader  in 
Linux  solutions.  By  focusing  on  the 
key  strength  of  Linux— open  system 
environments— HP  has  been  solving 
real  business  problems  for  more 
customers  than  anyone  for  18 
quarters  running.  With  HP  hardware, 
software  and  over  4,000  Linux 
service  experts  ready  to  serve  you,  it's 
easy  to  see  we're  the  Linux  leader. 
And  the  ones  you  should  call 

+  to  make  even  your 

most  business-critical 
I  applications 

I  1L/  easier  to  manage 
at  lower  costs. 
Demand  more.  Demand  HP  for  Linux. 


hp 


To  see  what  HP  and  Linux  can  do  for 
your  business,  try  our  TCO  calculator 
at  www.hp.com/go/demandlinux. 
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A  Glass  Half-M 


Perhaps  the  meek  really  will  inherit 
the  earth,  but  the  optimists  are  the  ones 
who’ll  know  how  to  enjoy  it.  Or  maybe  I 
should  say  the  planners  —  those  eye-on- 
the-future  types  who  translate  their  faith 
in  tomorrow  into  action  plans  today. 


You  saw  a  picture  of 
one  such  optimistic  plan¬ 
ner  on  our  front  page  last 
week:  Tony  Romero,  CIO 
at  Mitsubishi  Motor  Sales 
[QuickLink  39664],  He 
has  been  using  the  eco¬ 
nomic  doldrums  as  a 
time  to  reassess  his  com¬ 
pany’s  IT  plans  and  de¬ 
sign  a  road  map  that  un¬ 
furls  to  2007.  “We  can 
plan  now  so  when  things 
get  better  we’re  ready  to 
go,”  Romero  told  our  reporter,  ex¬ 
plaining  how  he  built  both  “big 
steps  and  baby  steps”  into  his  plan. 
“How  fast  we  go  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  recovery,”  he  says. 

BellSouth  CIO  Fran  Dramis 
echoes  the  observations  of  many  an¬ 
alysts  and  IT  leaders  when  he  talks 
about  the  “pent-up  demand”  for 
technology  improvements  across 
the  business  landscape,  even  in  the 
battered  telecommunications  indus¬ 
try.  “We  have  a  whole  set  of  plans 
about  what  we  would  attack,”  he 
says.  “When  things  loosen  up,  the 
road  map  will  flow  even  quicker.” 

And  yet  IT  thinking  is  too  well- 
grounded  in  reality  to  look  for  auto¬ 
matic  budget  increases  once  the 
recovery  does  rev  up.  “The  IT 
spending  slowdown  is  a  gift  for 
CIOs,”  says  George  Lin,  CIO  at  Doc- 
umentum.  “It  helps  us  realize  that 
sometimes  the  right  thing  to  do  is 
take  a  couple  steps  back  and  look  at 
the  big  picture.” 

Discussing  road  maps  and  envi¬ 
sioning  compelling  tech  projects 
certainly  can  provide  a  surge  of 
hope  for  your  weary  IT  staff.  Equal¬ 
ly  important,  however,  is  keeping 
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that  live  connection  with 
the  business  side. 

Romero,  for  example, 
holds  the  attention  of  his 
nontech  types  by  contin¬ 
uing  work  on  the  IT 
projects  they  care  about 
—  like  a  call  center  sys¬ 
tem  for  car  dealers  or  a 
consolidated  financial 
reporting  and  analysis 
system  for  Mitsubishi’s 
divisions.  “Those  are 
things  we  can  do  with 
the  resources  in  hand,”  he  notes. 

“We  look  for  quick  hits  to  maintain 
awareness  that  IT  is  still  here.” 

Our  story  also  highlighted  how 
CIO  Tom  Murphy  recast  an  ambi¬ 
tious  but  sidelined  CRM/supply 
chain  project  at  Royal  Caribbean 
Cruises  into  a  smaller,  more  finan¬ 
cially  viable  effort.  Even  with  a  staff 
downsized  dramatically  three  years 
ago,  Murphy  has  taken  advantage  of 


modest  rebounds  in  the  travel  in¬ 
dustry  to  revive  a  few  key  efforts, 
such  as  a  Web  upgrade  and  some 
database  and  data  warehousing 
work.  To  keep  his  IT  head  count  sta¬ 
ble,  he  outsourced  certain  Web  skills 
and  tackled  other  work  in  compo¬ 
nents  rather  than  with  a  “big  bang” 
project  approach,  which  no  longer 
works  for  most  organizations. 

While  a  genuine  economic  recov¬ 
ery  still  eludes  us,  it’s  a  relief  to  see 
some  optimism  taking  hold  again. 
Surveys  consistently  show  that  CIOs 
and  IT  executives  are  laying  plans  to 
launch  new  Web  portals,  expand 
wireless  pilots  into  full-blown  roll¬ 
outs,  upgrade  staff  skills  and  explore 
new  outsourcing  relationships.  And 
the  IT  spending  wish  lists  all  identi¬ 
fy  the  same  stuff:  customer  initia¬ 
tives,  security  improvements,  supply 
chain  upgrades,  integration  projects 
and  infrastructure  consolidation. 

Yet  what’s  clear  from  our  conver¬ 
sations  with  senior  IT  people  these 
days  is  that  the  success  of  their  orga¬ 
nizations  is  just  as  critically  linked 
to  business  process  and  people 
changes  as  it  is  to  advancing  tech¬ 
nology. 

The  optimists  and  the  planners 
understand  that,  and  they’ve  got  it 
covered.  I 


Time  2  Help 
Yur  Wrkrs 

IF  YOU  CAN  determine  the 
next  word  in  the  headline 
above,  then  you  have  a  no¬ 
tion  of  how  predictive  text 
technology  is  supposed  to 
work.  Predictive  technology 

is  an  attempt  to  automatically  serve  up 
words  or  letters  to  complete  a  previ¬ 
ously  expressed  thought.  For  example, 
in  the  phrase  call  home,  the  word  home 
would  already  be  embedded  in  the 
context  of  call. 

Given  the  value  and  explosive  use  of 
SMS  text  messaging  and  instant  mes¬ 
saging  (IM),  it  makes  sense  to  alleviate 
the  torture  of  texting  —  that  is,  punch¬ 
ing  keypads  with  your  thumbs  or 
scribbling  on  tablets  just  to  communi¬ 
cate  oft-used  expressions.  According 
to  IDC  research,  SMS  traffic  surpassed 
2.4  billion  messages  in  2002,  represent¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  more  than  300% 
over  2001.  Wireless-originated  IM  will 
hit  an  estimated  44 
billion  messages  by 
2007,  according  to 
Framingham,  Mass.- 
based  IDC,  which 
says  IM  is  consid¬ 
ered  even  more  im¬ 
portant  by  business¬ 
es  because  it’s  easy 
to  deploy,  has  less  of 
a  time  delay  than 
SMS  and  enables 
more  natural  conver¬ 
sations. 

Whatever  the  delivery  system,  some 
type  of  predictive  technology  is  in  the 
offing  as  part  of  an  overall 
wireless/handheld  strategy  that  takes 
into  account  manageability,  security, 
corporate  applications  and  e-mail. 

An  approach  pioneered  by  Motorola, 
Tegic  Communications  Inc.  (part  of 
America  Online)  and  Zi  Corp.  attempts 
to  predict  an  entire  word  after  you’ve 
entered  only  one  or  two  letters.  Similar 
in  concept  to  a  voice-messaging  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  “learned”  the  corporate 
directory,  this  technology  relies  on  a 
static  dictionary  of  keywords  and  oth¬ 
er  words  added  by  the  user. 

Technology  from  AirTx  Inc.  goes 
further  by  trying  to  predict  phrases  or 
groups  of  words  to  match  specific  pat¬ 
terns.  Indeed,  it’s  possible  to  load  dic¬ 
tionaries  relating  to  vertical  industries, 
thereby  giving  predictive  technology  a 
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jump-start,  but  the  most  effective 
method  will  be  for  the  embedded  tech¬ 
nology  to  learn  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
each  user. 

Another,  perhaps  more  robust,  route 
involves  the  Palm  OS  operating  system 
from  PalmSource  Inc.  In  partnership 
with  IBM,  PalmSource  is  moving  to 
link  handheld  devices  such  as  mobile 
phones  to  Web  services.  This  would  al¬ 
low  users  to  discover  and  gain  access 
to  libraries  of  distinct  words  or  phras¬ 
es.  This  could  be  applied  to  Palm  Inc.’s 
Graffiti  writing  software,  making  it 
predictive  as  well. 

Because  PalmSource  is  working  at 
the  operating  system  level,  the  librar¬ 
ies  would  be  subject  to  the  same  Se¬ 
cure  Sockets  Layer  standards  designed 
for  the  overall  network.  An  additional 
security  feature  offers  the  chance  to 
manage  the  device  as  a  node  on  a  larg¬ 
er  network  via  applications  such  as 
IBM’s  Tivoli  and  Computer  Associates’ 
Unicenter.  For  example,  if  a  device  is 
lost,  an  administrator  can  select  to 
have  the  contents  erased  when  next 
synced  to  the  network. 

No  matter  which  direction  you  ex¬ 
plore,  it’s  time  to  give  your  mobile 
users’  thumbs  a  break  and  experiment 
with  this  new  functionality.  And  if 
that’s  not  enough  to  excite  you,  con¬ 
sider  that  predictive  technology  is  a 
first  step  toward  making  SMS  and  IM 
more  ubiquitous  and  useful  in  the  en¬ 
terprise  —  simply  by  making  them 
easier  to  use. N 

DAN  GILLMOR 

RSS  Starting 
To  Catch  On 

I’VE  BEEN  LOOKING  at  the 
future  of  information,  and 
part  of  it  is  spelled  R-S-S. 
I’m  talking  about  a  data  for¬ 
mat  that  has  been  around  for 
a  few  years  but  is  only  now 

getting  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Depending  on  who’s  talking,  RSS 
stands  for  RDF  Site  Summary  (RDF  in 
turn  stands  for  Resource  Description 
Framework),  Rich  Site  Summary  or 
Really  Simple  Syndication.  It’s  the  last 
of  those  that  really  describes  it. 

Why  should  IT  care?  Because  peo¬ 
ple  will  discover,  sooner  or  later,  that 
this  format  can  save  time  and  money 
—  and  may  be  one  of  tomorrow’s  keys 
to  communications. 

RSS  is  an  XML  format  used  to  dis¬ 
tribute  content  via  a  self-syndication 


method.  In  other  words,  it 
helps  you  offer  and  receive 
the  information  you  want  in 
a  convenient  way.  Some 
readers  of  this  newspaper 
who  are  getting  “RSS  feeds” 
about  their  favorite  topics 
already  know  about  this,. 

But  I’m  willing  to  bet  that 
most  people  are  still  unfa¬ 
miliar  with  the  technology. 

The  reason  RSS  has  be¬ 
come  so  useful  stems  from 
the  growth  in  popularity  of 
weblogs,  the  online  journals 
that  have  surged  into  prominence  in 
recent  years.  Almost  all  weblog-cre¬ 
ation  software  automatically  creates  an 
XML  file  based  on  weblog  postings,  in 
which  key  elements  of  the  postings, 
such  as  titles  and  some  or  all  of  the 
text,  are  saved  in  RSS  format. 

That  led  to  the  creation  of  so-called 
aggregators,  or  newsreaders  —  not  the 
Usenet  newsgroup  readers  of  lore,  but 
client  applications  that  pull  in  the  RSS 
feeds  from  various  weblogs.  This  has 
given  users  the  ability  to  aggregate  in¬ 
formation  from  a  variety  of  sources 
into  a  single  application,  freeing  them 
from  having  to  surf  to  many  sites. 
Newsreaders  check  RSS  files  regularly 


and  highlight  new  material. 

Other  content  creators 
noticed  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  with  weblogs  and  start¬ 
ed  creating  RSS  feeds  of 
their  own  material.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.  Web  opera¬ 
tion  has  dozens  of  RSS 
feeds  on  a  wide  range  of 
material.  You  can  even  get 
a  Harry  Potter  news  feed 
from  the  BBC. 

The  power  of  RSS  has  to 
be  experienced  to  be  un¬ 
derstood.  My  newsreader,  called  Net- 
NewsWire  (for  Mac  OS  X),  collects 
news,  weblog  items  and  even  the  latest 
information  on  new  items  that  are  be¬ 
ing  offered  for  sale  on  Amazon.com. 

I  can  quickly  check  the  headlines,  and 
sometimes  much  more,  from  dozens 
of  Web  pages  without  visiting  them. 
This  is  the  easiest  way  to  gather  such 
information. 

IT  folks  should  be  thinking  about 
applying  these  techniques  to  their  own 
businesses.  I’ve  long  believed  that  cor¬ 
porate  executives  and  others  in  senior 
positions  would  benefit  from  writing 
weblogs,  sharing  their  thoughts  and 
observations  internally  and  externally 


in  less  formal  ways  than  those  absurd, 
turgid  public  relations  sites  allow.  And 
rank-and-file  employees  could  keep 
one  another  informed  more  efficiently 
by  using  weblogs.  Passing  around  use¬ 
ful  information  via  RSS  feeds  would 
only  enhance  the  process. 

The  best  reason  so  far  to  adopt  RSS 
in  a  big  way  is  its  effect  on  the  technol¬ 
ogy  that  we  all  once  loved  but  is  now 
so  polluted:  e-mail.  Sending  marketing 
messages  and  newsletters  via  e-mail 
has  become  a  fool’s  errand;  the  obvi¬ 
ous  work-around  is  RSS.  I’d  much  pre¬ 
fer  to  get  public  relations  materials 
this  way. 

About  the  only  thing  standing  be¬ 
tween  RSS  and  a  major  breakthrough 
is  a  standards  battle.  Whatever  the  out¬ 
come,  users  must  insist  that  the  tech¬ 
nology  that  emerges  is  flexible  enough 
to  support  innovation  —  and  it  must  be 
kept  out  of  the  hands  of  corporate  mo¬ 
nopolists  and  would-be  monopolists. 

It’ll  be  obvious,  sooner  or  later,  that 
RSS  is  a  time-  and  money-saver.  The 
sooner  IT  discovers  this,  the  better.  I 
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READERS’  LETTERS 


Don’t  Bother  Me 

PATRICIA  KEEFE  is  right  on  in 
her  call  for  a  bill  of  cyber  rights 
[“Cyber  Rights  Overdue,”  Quick- 
Link  39637],  If  the  government 
would  require  that  people  opt  in 
before  receiving  spam,  we  would 
eventually  have  real  privacy.  Just 
as  I  have  the  right  to  restrict  who 
can  enter  my  home,  I  should  have 
the  right  to  restrict  who  can  call, 
mail  or  e-mail  me,  and  I  shouldn’t 
have  to  sign  up  for  that  right.  And 
as  long  as  all  businesses  operate 
under  the  same  restrictions,  then 


FOR  THE  DISCUSSION  on 

Nicholas  6.  Carr’s  article  in  the 
Harvard  Business  Review,  I  believe 
that  you  recruited  the  wrong  group 
for  your  panel  [“IT  Does  So  Mat¬ 
ter!"  QuickLink  39375],  You  asked 
IT  people  to  offer  an  opinion  about 
criticism  of  their  livelihood.  This  is 
an  example  of  selecting  partici¬ 
pants  to  obtain  the  answer  you're 
looking  for. 

A  more  forthright  approach 


the  playing  field  is  fair  for  all  of  them. 
Dan  Kwitchen 
CTI  systems  administrator, 
Richmond,  Va. 


Carr  Crash 

IN  HIS  Harvard  Business  Review 
article,  Nicholas  6.  Carr  misses 
the  point  of  what  IT  is  [“Get  Over 
Yourself,”  QuickLink  37990],  By 
Carr’s  thinking,  everyone  purchas¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  Delphi,  C++  or  Visual 
Basic  is  doomed  to  produce  the 
same  software  solutions.  IT  is 
about  solving  business  problems. 


would  have  been  to  discuss  this 
topic  with  business  leaders.  Do 
CEOs  and  corporate  leaders  view 
IT  as  a  commodity,  or  as  a  strate¬ 
gic  tool  in  their  arsenal?  IT  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  a  facilitator  of  corporate 
change,  sometimes  strategic, 
sometimes  not.  But  in  industry,  IT 
is  rarely  the  driver  of  change. 
John  Picciotto 
Senior  manager,  Accenture, 
Houston 


As  long  as  there  are  strategic  busi¬ 
ness  problems,  IT  will  continue  to 
provide  strategic  business  solutions. 
Dennis  Coleman 
Software  developer, 
Brentwood,  N.Y., 
dencol@optonline.net 


Captchas’  Limits 

CAPTCHAS  do  guard  against 
programs  and  bots  registering 
for  e-mail  accounts,  but  the  article 
“Captchas  Eat  Spam”  didn’t  men¬ 
tion  accessibility  [QuickLink  38871], 
Site  visitors  who  use  a  screen  read¬ 
er  or  a  Braille  pin  device  to  read 
Web  pages  could  never  decipher  a 
captcha.  Therefore,  sites  using 
captchas  would  need  to  provide  a 
phone  number  as  an  alternative  so 
that  these  visitors  could  proceed 
with  the  registration  process. 
Charles  Belov 
Webmaster,  San  Francisco 
Municipal  Railway 


Shame  on  You 

Frank  hayes'  column  “Sabo¬ 
tage  Solution”  [QuickLink 


39486]  was  the  most  immoral,  ill- 
conceived  opinion  I  have  read  in  a 
trade  publication  in  quite  some 
time.  Basically,  it  encourages  your 
readers  to  use  their  own  judgment 
regarding  which  projects  should 
and  should  not  succeed  and  to  de¬ 
liberately  and  secretly  undermine 
those  that  they  don’t  like.  Hayes 
should  be  ashamed  for  having  writ¬ 
ten  this  article,  and  you  should  be 
ashamed  for  having  published  it. 
Peter  Clark 

Software  department  man¬ 
ager,  Jervis  B.  Webb  Co., 
Farmington  Hills,  Mich. 

COMPUTERWORLD  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  Jamie 
Eckle,  letters  editor,  Computerworld, 
P0  Box  9171, 500  Old  Connecticut 
Path,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 
Fax:(508)879-4843. 

E-mail:  letters@computerworld.com. 
Include  an  address  and  phone  num¬ 
ber  for  immediate  verification. 

OFor  more  letters  on  these  and 
other  topics,  go  to 

www.computerworld.com/letters 


Carr  Criticisms  Are  to  Be  Expected 
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MCI. 


An  MCI  VPN  has  intelligence  built  right  in.  It  gives  you  the  power  to 
blend  private  and  public  networks  securely  and  seamlessly,  so  you  can 
add  capabilities  like  remote  access  without  investing  in  an  entirely  new 
infrastructure.  Whether  you  manage  your  VPN  or  MCI  does,  you  can 
always  access  our  extraordinary  range  of  cost-effective  services  and 
technology.  Together,  we  can  expand  your  network  capabilities  the  only 
way  we  know  how:  intelligently.  To  get  your  MCI  VPN  solution  now, 
call  1  888  886  3844  or  go  to  www.mci.com/go/online/vpn 


I  want 

a  VPN 
with  the 
flexibility  to 
incorporate 
new  technology. 


We  want  network  intelligence. 

Together,  from  one  company. 


I  want 


a  VPN 


that  expands 


our  reach 


and  reduces 


our  budget. 
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Code  Reuse  Gets  Easier 

Code  asset  management  tools  yield 
long-term  cost  savings,  but  they  require 
policies  to  encourage  code  reuse,  new 
programmer  incentives  and  changes  in 
the  culture  —  not  just  the  technology 
—  in  order  to  succeed.  Page  24 


QUICKSTUDY 

Event  Correlation 

Companies  use  event  correlation 
software  to  monitor  networks  and 
other  systems.  It  helps  them  identify 
patterns  that  might  signify  attacks, 
intrusions,  misuse  or  failure.  Page  28 


OPINION 

IT  Talk  Moves 
To  Higher  Ground 

IT  talk  has  gone  philosophical  — 
either  they’re  slicing  the  baloney 
thicker  or  the  industry  is  maturing, 
says  Tommy  Peterson.  Page  32 


simultaneously  ensure  that  critical 
business  information  gets  through. 
Their  ongoing  and  escalating  battle 
requires  them  to  continually  fine-tune 
their  spam-fighting  strategies  as 
spammers  become  more  aggressive 
and  creative. 

“Enterprises  have  seen  spam  be¬ 
come  a  major  problem  in  the  past  six 
to  nine  months,”  says  Arabella  Halla- 
well,  an  analyst  at  Gartner  Inc.  “This 
has  become  a  huge  problem  for  the 
IT  organization.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  30%  of  business  e-mail  was 
spam,  and  now,  just  a  few  months  later, 
it’s  over  50%.” 

“Spam  was  once  viewed  as  an  an¬ 
noyance,  but  it’s  now  doing  real 
harm  to  corporations,”  says  George 
Tillmann,  vice  president  and  CIO 
at  Booz  Allen  &  Hamilton  Inc.  in 
McLean,  Va.  “Spammers  are  no 
longer  merely  annoying  marketers 
—  they’re  predators.” 

According  to  Ferris  Research  in  San 
Francisco,  spam  cost  U.S.  corporations 
$8.9  billion  in  2002,  a  fig¬ 
ure  that’s  expected  to  rise 
to  $10  billion  by  the  end 
this  year. 

“When  you  look  at  the 
costs  of  spam,  there  are 
three  key  elements:  loss  of 
productivity,  cost  incurred 
by  the  help  desk  when 
fielding  calls  about  spam, 
and  infrastructure  costs, 
such  as  adding  servers, 
bandwidth  and  administration,”  says 
Martin  Nelson,  an  analyst  at  Ferris. 

The  good  news,  says  Hallawell,  is 
that  high-level  executives,  as  inundated 
as  everyone  else,  are  responding  with 
the  necessary  cash.  “Budgets  are  being 
released  to  deal  with  the  spam  problem 
for  three  reasons:  the  visibility  of  the 
problem,  the  costs  of  dealing  with  all 
the  spam,  and  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  the 
content  is  really  obscene,”  she  says. 

Companies  are  spending  these  allo¬ 
cations  on  a  variety  of  spam-fighting 
technologies  and  services.  “We’re  see¬ 
ing  approaches  become  more  suitable 
for  the  enterprise,”  says  Hallawell, 


30% 


Battle  P 


Companies  are  relying  on 


strategies  that  include 
e-mail  filtering  tools,  black¬ 
list  services  and  employee 
education.  By  Kp  Gilhooly 


Impotency  drugs  and  under¬ 
developed  body  parts  may 
have  become  big  jokes  in  anec¬ 
dotes  about  spam,  but  they’re 
no  laughing  matter  to  Joshua 
Elicio,  director  of  information 
security  at  Memorial  Medical  Center 
in  Las  Cruces,  N.M.  While  words  like 
Viagra  and  penis  seem  like  obvious 
triggers  for  spam  filters,  it’s  not  so  sim¬ 
ple  when  you’re  a  teaching  hospital 
where  material  on  pharmaceuticals  and 
anatomy  are  a  mainstay  to  business. 

For  Michelle  Boggess, 
electronic  data  security 
coordinator  for  the 
Health  Insurance  Porta¬ 
bility  and  Accountability 
Act  (HIPAA)  project 
office  at  Baptist  Health 
Care  System  in  Pensacola, 

Fla.,  the  story  is  much  the 
same.  “We  get  e-mail 
from  the  Centers  for  Dis¬ 
ease  Control,  so  we  see 
things  that  those  in  the  banking  indus¬ 
try  don’t  need  to  worry  about.  Any¬ 
thing  from  the  CDC  is  ‘whitelisted,’ 
and  we  let  [questionable  e-mail]  fall 
into  quarantine  rather  than  automati¬ 
cally  deleting  it.”  For  spam  filtering, 
Baptist  uses  IronMail  from  Alpharetta, 
Ga.-based  CipherTrust  Inc. 

Elicio’s  and  Boggess’  e-mail  filtering 
challenges  highlight  the  balancing  act 
that  IT  professionals  must  perform 
as  they  attempt  to  deal  with  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  spam.  They  have  to  thwart 
the  tremendous  amount  of  annoying  — 
and  often  offensive  —  junk  e-mail 
that’s  infiltrating  their  companies  and 
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Spam’s  Impact  on  Corporations 


Corporate  spam  T  Percentage  of  all 
messages  per  day  |  messages  per  day 


2007  $257 


$41.6  billion 
$74.6  billion 
$123.7  billion 
$198.3  billion 


6.9  billion 

10.9  billion 
17.0  billion 

24.4  billion 

33.4  billion 


24% 

31% 

39% 

45% 

49% 


SOURCE:  THE  RAOICATI  BROUP  INC..  PALO  ALTO.  CALIF. 

FIBURES  ARE  PROJECTED  FOR  COMPANIES  WITH  T0.000  USERS. 


adding  that  in  order  to  be  effective, 
vendors  should  support  multiple 
spam-detection  methods,  such  as 
heuristics,  lexical  analysis,  statistical 
analysis  and  others. 

In  addition,  companies  should  em¬ 
ploy  real-time  black-hole  lists  (groups 
of  Internet  service  provider  addresses 
identified  as  sources  of  spam)  and 
whitelists  (company-defined  lists  of 
acceptable  e-mail  addresses  that  might 
normally  get  blocked  by  spam-filter¬ 
ing  programs),  and  they  should  moni¬ 
tor  and  analyze  their  e-mail  to  ensure 
that  their  strategies  are  working.  They 
should  also  set  e-mail  policies  for  the 
entire  organization  and  educate  users 
accordingly. 

Nowhere  is  this  fine-tuning  more 
important  than  with  spam-blocking 
technologies  themselves.  Set  filter 
thresholds  too  low,  and  spam  contin¬ 
ues  to  flow  in;  too  high,  and  business- 
critical  information  doesn’t. 

The  Wheat  From  the  Chaff 

“The  biggest  challenge  in  the  spam 
wars  is  what  to  do  about  false  posi¬ 
tives,”  says  Matthew  Berk,  an  analyst 
at  Jupiter  Research  in  New  York.  “On 
the  corporate  side,  false  positives 
mean  important  e-mails  don’t  get 
through,  and  for  businesses  selling 
to  consumers,  false  positives  mean 
e-mails  the  company  needs  to  get  to 
customers  get  blocked.  It’s  causing 
great  risk  on  one  side  and  great  frus¬ 
tration  on  the  other.” 

Jim  Hyatt,  head  of  security  and  con¬ 
tingency  services  at  The  Vanguard 
Group  Inc.,  a  financial  services  firm  in 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  understands  both  the 
risk  and  the  frustration.  “If  you  want  to 
make  money-management  people  nuts, 
block  information  on  securities  or  in¬ 
vestments,”  he  says. 

“Spam  creates  a  whole  hierarchy  of 
pain  for  us,”  he  continues.  “First,  if  inap¬ 
propriate  e-mail  gets  through  to  work¬ 
ers,  it  creates  an  unfriendly  work  envi¬ 
ronment.  Second,  we’re  in  the  financial 


services  business,  so  we  have  to  moni¬ 
tor  and  retain  e-mails.  Third,  there’s 
the  volume:  We  get  100,000  e-mails  a 
day,  of  which  10%  to  11%  is  spam,  and 
of  that,  20%  to  30%  is  offensive.” 

Vanguard  is  using  ClearEdge  from 
Bellevue,  Wash.-based  Clearswift  Ltd., 
as  well  as  Unix  sendmail,  to  filter  spam 
before  sending  e-mail  on  to  its  Lotus 
Notes  servers.  To  deal  with  false  posi¬ 
tives,  Hyatt  has  two  full-time  people  to 
monitor  quarantined  e-mail  and  test 
and  fine-tune  Vanguard’s  spam-filter¬ 
ing  systems. 

Teach  Your  Users  Well 

As  an  additional  defense  against  spam, 
Hyatt  has  put  in  place  an  information 
security  awareness  program  to  educate 
Vanguard’s  10,000  employees. 

At  Memorial  Medical  Center,  user 
education  includes  taking  a  tough 
stance  on  e-mail  policies.  “With  regards 
to  spam,  we  were  amazed  at  what  was 
coming  in  —  60%  of  our  e-mail  was 
junk,”  says  Elicio.  “We  looked  at  net¬ 
work  utilization,  and  from  a  Web  and 
e-mail  filtering  perspective,  we  were  in 
critical  mode  in  regards  to  our  T1  ser¬ 
vice  and  our  network  usage  for  band¬ 
width.  We  decided  to  take  a  hard  stance 
on  people  surfing  and  e-mailing.” 

A  hard  stance  indeed:  Memorial  de¬ 
fines  junk  as  anything  unnecessary  to 
the  work  process,  including  personal 
e-mails.  The  moves  it  has  made  have 
cut  e-mails  coming  into  its  Microsoft 
Exchange  5.5  servers  from  6,000  a  week 
to  2,100, 700  of  which  are  filtered  out  as 
spam.  Furthermore,  says  Elicio,  “we’ve 
made  a  great  difference  as  to  what  kind 
of  e-mail  is  going  out”  —  a  key  consid¬ 
eration  for  HIPAA  compliance. 

Memorial’s  approach  to  spam  is  two- 
tiered.  First,  the  hospital  runs  e-mail 
and  Web  filtering  software  from  Scotts 
Valley,  Calif.-based  SurfControl  PLC. 
Second,  it  aggressively  educates  em¬ 
ployees  on  e-mail  policies,  including 
where  to  forward  any  spam  that  gets  to 
the  desktop  so  it  can  be  analyzed. 


“There  isn’t  a  silver  bullet  for  spam, 
but  most  of  the  junk  e-mail  has  stopped, 
and  it’s  primarily  legitimate  e-mail  be¬ 
ing  processed,”  says  Elicio.  “And  be¬ 
cause  of  education,  we’re  seeing  a  huge 
drop  on  e-mail  usage  and  Web  activity, 
so  our  bandwidth  usage  is  back  to  nor¬ 
mal.  Before,  we  were  always  in  crisis 
mode:  We  were  going  to  have  to  spend 
$35,000  on  new  servers,  upgrade  from 
our  T1  to  a  T3,  and  upgrade  router 
hardware  and  Internet  access.  Thanks 
to  these  steps,  we  didn’t  have  to.” 

Many  companies,  however,  simply 
can’t  institute  such  tight  e-mail  poli¬ 
cies.  “In  the  consulting  business, 
e-mail  is  how  you  communicate  with 
clients  and  each  other,  and  it’s  difficult 
to  distinguish  what’s  personal  vs. 
what’s  business,”  says  Booz  Allen’s 
Tillmann.  “Second,  if  you’re  going  to 
place  someone  in  Kuala  Lumpur  for 
eight  weeks,  you  can’t  tell  them  they 
can’t  use  their  e-mail  for  personal  cor¬ 
respondence.”  Booz  Allen’s  12,500  em¬ 
ployees  spend  more  than  one  day  per 
week  at  a  client  site  on  average. 

Booz  Allen  saw  its  spam  numbers  go 
“ballistic”  in  2000  and  initially  put  fil¬ 
tering  on  local  machines,  says  Tillmann. 
By  the  end  of  2002,  that  wasn’t  enough, 
and  the  company  moved  to  take  action 
at  the  corporate  level.  Booz  Allen  uses 
San  Francisco-based  Brightmail  Inc.’s 
Anti-Spam  Enterprise  Edition  4.0  run¬ 
ning  on  Sun  Solaris  servers  to  filter 
messages  at  the  server  level,  and  Net¬ 
scape  and  Microsoft  Outlook  options 
provide  filtering  at  the  desktop  level. 

Like  many  other  companies,  Booz 
Allen  quarantines  e-mail  that  gets  fil¬ 
tered  as  spam  —  2.5  million  e-mails 
per  month,  roughly  45%  of  its  e-mail 
traffic.  This  raises  another  issue  relat¬ 
ed  to  to  spam:  storage  costs. 

“My  e-mail  database  is  over  a  tera¬ 
byte,  so  there’s  a  tremendous  amount 
of  data  spinning  on  disks  that’s  spam. 
But  while  it  may  be  tempting  to  ratchet 
up  the  filtering,  we  can’t  because  we’re 
a  little  nervous  about  not  letting  the 
right  things  get  through.  The  last  thing 
I  want  is  to  have  a  million-dollar  con¬ 
sulting  assignment  go  south  because  I 
filtered  out  a  customer  e-mail.”  I 


Gilhooly  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Falmouth,  Maine.  You  can  reach  her 
at  kymg@maine.rr.com. 


MAKING  THE  LIST 

Once  an  IP  address  is  on  an  e-mail  blacklist, 
it’s  very  difficult  to  get  off: 
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Go  online  for  a  listing  of  antispam  products  and  vendors: 
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www.computerworid.com 
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As  with  numerous  technologies  these  days, 
there's  a  debate  churning  in  corporations 
over  whether  to  bring  spam-filtering  tech¬ 
nologies  in-house  or  turn  the  job  over  to  a 
service  provider.  While  many  professionals 
are  reluctant  to  trust  the  handling  of  corpo 
rate  e-mail  to  an  outside  provider  because 
of  security  concerns,  others  think  the  ever- 
changing  tactics  of  spammers  make  an 
e-mail  services  provider  the  best  choice. 

Sold  on  the  latter  option  is 
security  manager  at  North  Olmsted,  Ohio- 
based  ,  a  large  provider  of  resi¬ 

dential  and  commercial  plumbing  products. 

“The  problem  with  dealing  with  spam  in- 
house  is  that  our  filtering  is  only  as  good  as 
we  are,  and  we'd  be  continually  updating 
rules  and  maintaining  a  system.  That’s  where 
a  service  provider  blows  everything  else 
away,"  says  Buchwald.  "When  a  spammer 
changes  their  approach,  a  service  provider 
shifts  the  rule  sets  and  can  do  so  on  an  hourly 
basis,  which  we  could  never  do  in-house." 

Moen  has  contracted  with  New  York-based 
MessageLabs  Inc.  for  its  e-mail  services. 
When  someone  sends  an  e-mail  to  the  com¬ 
pany  from  the  outside,  it's  fiist  routed  to  Mes¬ 
sageLabs,  which  scans  it  and  then  sends  it 
back  to  Moen's  Microsoft  Exchange  sei  vers, 
stamped  to  indicate  that  it's  free  of  viruses 
and  spam.  To  address  security  concerns, 

Moen  ensured  that  MessageLabs  was  ISO 
17799-compliant  before  contracting  with  it. 

Buchwald  says  Moen  makes  its  R0I  for  the 
service  within  two  and  a  half  weeks  every  year. 
"We  have  the  potential  to  lose  S1.2  million  annu¬ 
ally  due  to  lost  productivity,  and  when  we  can 
address  that  for  pennies  per  user  per  month, 
it's  a  sound  business  decision,"  he  says. 

Like  everyone  dealing  with  spam.  Buch¬ 
wald  says  his  biggest  concern  is  false  posi¬ 
tives.  "When  you're  receiving  60°/b  less 
e-mail  due  to  spam  blocking,  you  wonder 
what  you're  missing,"  he  says.  Moen's  strate¬ 
gy  has  been  to  emphasize  user  education  so 
employees  will  be  aware  of  a  possible  false 
positive  if  they  were  expecting  a  message  and 
didn't  receive  it.  In  addition,  prior  to  turning  on 
the  spam  blocking,  the  company’s  help  desk 
quarantined  all  spam  messages  and  cherry- 
picked  false  positives  to  create  a  whitelist.  in 
addition  to  creating  internal  rules  for  spam. 

"It's  a  thankless,  time-consuming  job,  but 
the  upfront  work  has  paid  off.  Now  we  can  go 
back  to  the  business  and  show  them  that  only 
one  message  out  of  every  5,000  is  stopped 
as  a  false  positive,  and  if  I  see  those  numbers 
creeping  up.  we  can  go  to  MessageLabs  and 
hold  them  to  task."  Buchwald  says. 

-  Kym  Gilhooly 


PHYSICIANS  TAKE  THE 

HIPPOCRATIC  OATH. 

JUDGES  TAKE  A 
CONSTITUTIONAL  OMW. 

WHAT  ABOUT 
SOFTWARE  MAKERS? 


As  the  world’s  leading  provider  of  business  application  software,  we 
have  an  enormous  responsibility  to  you,  our  customers.  After  all,  you’ve 
entrusted  your  business’s  future  to  our  products  —  and  our  reputation. 
So  we’d  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  define  our  commitment  to  you. 
It’s  not  exactly  an  oath.  But  for  us,  it’s  written  in  stone. 

SOFTWARE  THAT  WORKS 

We  don’t  rush  SAP®  solutions  into  the  marketplace.  They’re  engi¬ 
neered  for  stability  and  reliability,  then  tested  and  retested  to  ensure  it. 
Which  makes  them  the  perfect  choice  for  mission-critical  business 
processes.  Altogether,  we  spend  more  than  $1  billion  a  year  on  research 
and  development.  Think  of  it  as  an  investment  in  your  peace  of  mind. 

OPTIONS  THAT  PROTECT  YOUR  INVESTMENT 

We’re  constantly  looking  for  new  ways  to  help  you  reduce  costs  and 
limit  your  financial  risk. 

Here’s  one  way:  our  breakthrough  open  technology  platform,  SAP 
NetWeaver”.  It  enables  you  to  make  use  of  your  existing  software  invest¬ 
ments,  plus  choose  any  software  you  want  in  the  future  —  SAP  or  non- 
SAP.  The  result:  significantly  lower  integration  costs,  as  well  as  lower  total 
cost  of  ownership. 

SOLUTIONS  THAT  FIT  YOUR  BUSINESS 

What  does  a  small  pharmaceutical  manufacturer  have  in  common 
with  a  huge  financial  services  company?  Frankly,  not  a  lot.  Which  is 
why  we  offer  customized  solutions  for  23  different  industries,  as  well  as 
solutions  scaled  specifically  for  small  and  midsize  businesses.  After  all,  you 
want  solutions  that  fit,  not  almost  fit. 


SERVICE  THAT'S  SECOND  TO  NONE 

Even  the  best  software  is  useless  without  top-notch  support.  So  we’ll 
always  stand  behind  you.  In  fact,  130,000  consultants  will  be  behind  you. 
It’s  called  the  SAP  Customer  Services  Network. 

They  can  help  you  strategically  plan  for,  implement,  operate,  and 
continually  improve  solutions.  Their  goal  is  to  maximize  your  return  on 
investment  and  help  you  realize  your  objectives  faster  than  ever. 

A  PROMISE  THAT  WE  LL  BE  HERE 

We’ve  been  in  business  for  over  31  years.  Today,  29,000  of  our  em¬ 
ployees  are  servicing  19,600  customers  in  120  countries.  As  you  can 
probably  deduce  from  those  numbers,  we’re  committed  to  being  your 
trusted  partner  for  the  long  term.  Evidently,  that  commitment  has  not 
gone  unnoticed.  As  BusinessWeek  Online  recently  commented:  “In  a  world 
where  being  safe  is  sexy,  SAP  may  be  the  biggest  eye-catcher  on  the  block.” 

FEEL  LIKE  TALKING? 

Lately,  there’s  been  a  lot  of  turmoil  in  our  industry.  Hopefully,  you 
haven’t  been  affected. 

But  if  you  are,  you  should  know  that  you  have  an  alternative:  a 
company  whose  main  priority  is  its  customers’  needs;  a  company  that 
places  the  utmost  importance  on  relationships;  a  company  that  will  be 
here  for  you. 
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An  effective  code-reuse  program  requires 
both  good  code  asset  management  tools 
and  good  policies.  By  Gary  H.  Anthes 


The  deputy  cio  at  a  major 
aerospace  company  had 
worked  hard  to  get  her 
company  into  software 
reuse.  She  hired  reuse  li¬ 
brarians,  trained  developers 
in  reuse  and  object-orient¬ 
ed  methods,  and  overhauled  the  com¬ 
pany’s  software  development  method¬ 
ology.  Her  goal  was  to  have  60%  of  the 
code  in  new  systems  come  from  a  li¬ 
brary  of  reusable  components  within 
12  months.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  figure  stood  at  just  6%. 

“They  were  doing  all  the  right  things 
technically,”  says  Richard  Soley,  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  of  Object  Management 
Group  Inc.,  a  standards  consortium  in 
Needham,  Mass.  “But  when  I  asked  her 
how  she  measured  the  productivity  of 
her  developers,  she  said  the  same  way 
they  always  had  —  by  lines  of  code 
generated.  And  making  code  available 
for  reuse  just  takes  away  from  writing 
more  lines.” 

Not  changing  programmer  incen¬ 
tives  and  culture  along  with  the  tech¬ 
nology  is  the  No.  1  mistake  companies 
make  in  software  reuse,  Soley  says. 

Diebold  Inc.  in  North  Canton,  Ohio, 
is  getting  better  results  from  its  reuse 
program  than  the  aerospace  company 
did.  Richard  King,  a  senior  software 
applications  support  engineer,  says 
Diebold  has  seen  a  whopping  fivefold 
improvement  on  the  speed  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  applications  by  using  its 
“toolbox  of  reusable  assets.” 

The  toolbox  holds  components  as 
simple  as  “read-me”  text  files  and  as 
complex  as  Java  and  .Net  components. 


It  uses  Component  Manager  Enter¬ 
prise  Edition  (CMEE),  a  repository 
manager  from  Flashline  Inc.  in  Cleve¬ 
land  that  creates  searchable  indexes  of 
software-related  assets  and  maintains 
metadata  and  use  history  about  those 
assets. 

CMEE  spans  multiple  source-code 
repositories  at  Diebold,  including  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Visual  SourceSafe  and  PVCS 
Version  Manager  from  Merant  Inc.  in 
Hillsboro,  Ore. 

Although  programmers  at  Diebold 
are  expected  to  make  software  reus¬ 
able  whenever  feasible,  the  company 
has  a  special  development  group  dedi¬ 
cated  to  reuse.  It  looks  for  reuse  needs, 
develops  components  accordingly  and 
puts  them  into  CMEE. 

Getting  developers  to  tap  into  the 
reuse  library  thereafter  isn’t  difficult, 
King  says.  “Deadlines  are  so  tight  now 
that  they  would  never  be  able  to  meet 
them  without  aggressively  reusing,”  he 
explains. 

Sharing  Made  Easier 

Programmers  have  been  swapping 
code  for  as  long  as  software  has  exist¬ 
ed.  What’s  often  lacking  are  proce¬ 
dures,  disciplines  and  tools  for  track¬ 
ing,  managing,  searching  and  distribut¬ 
ing  software  assets. 

“Developers  like  to  share  things 
informally,  and  managers  might  be 
surprised  to  find  how  much  reuse  they 
already  have,”  says  Dale  Hite,  chief 
technology  officer  for  software  archi¬ 
tecture  at  Fidelity  National  Financial 
Inc.  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  “The  lever¬ 
age  comes  from  being  able  to  manage 
where  it’s  at,  locating  it,  updating  it 
and  maintaining  it  once  vs.  maintain¬ 
ing  it  in  n  number  of  iterations.” 

The  functions  Hite  refers  to  are  cen¬ 
tral  to  a  family  of  tools  that  lie  at  the 
heart  of  software  asset  reuse:  search¬ 
able  repositories  of  software  metadata 
and  use  history. 

But  those  aren’t  the  only  products 
that  support  reuse.  Others  include  de¬ 
velopment  tools  and  environments, 
version-control  software,  tools  for 
wrapping  or  transforming  legacy  code, 
and  messaging  tools  that  can  access 
reusable  code  where  it  sits. 

Software  reuse  received  much  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  1980s  but  didn’t  catch  on  in 
a  big  way  until  the  advent  of  object- 
oriented  languages  and  tools.  More  re¬ 
cently,  the  rise  of  XML-based  Web  ser¬ 
vices  and  their  Universal  Description, 
Discovery  and  Integration  (UDDI)  di¬ 
rectories  have  made  reuse  easier,  as 
have  two  standard  component  models, 
J2EE  and  .Net. 

Finally,  the  emergence  of  Unified 
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Patterns  Form  Code-Reuse  Fabric 


SOFTWARE  REUSE  has 
traditionally  meant  that 
you  literally  save  code 
written  for  one  application 
and  use  it  again  in  anoth¬ 
er.  But  increasingly,  com¬ 
panies  are  seeing  the  val¬ 
ue  of  reusing  precode  as¬ 
sets  such  as  “patterns.” 

Software  patterns  are 
written  narratives  that  de¬ 
fine  a  problem,  outline  a 
solution  and  describe  the 
trade-offs  involved  in  us¬ 
ing  that  pattern. 

The  best  patterns  are 
developed  with  consider¬ 
able  rigor,  and  they  must 
pass  peer  review  to  be 
seen  as  worthy  of  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  patterns  canon. 


“Patterns  are  very  use¬ 
ful  because  they  provide  a 
standard  terminology,” 
says  Daniel  Mezick,  presi¬ 
dent  of  New  Technology 
Solutions  Inc.,  an  IT  con¬ 
sulting  and  training  com¬ 
pany  in  North  Haven, 
Conn.  “They  provide  a 
good  touchstone  about 
where  we  are  starting 
from.” 

Patterns,  which  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  Java  world, 
“are  starting  to  bleed  into 
the  .Net  world,”  he  says. 

One  example  is  the  Ses¬ 
sion  Facade  pattern, 
which  encapsulates  the 
complexity  of  interactions 
among  business  objects 


while  presenting  a  ser¬ 
vice-access  layer  to 
clients. 

Another,  the  Model- 
View-Controller  pattern, 
uses  three  objects  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  user  interface 
(view),  the  logical  struc¬ 
ture  of  data  in  an  applica¬ 
tion  (model)  and  the  com¬ 
mands  that  pass  from  the 
user’s  mouse  or  keyboard 
and  cause  the  view  or 
model  to  change  (con¬ 
troller). 

For  more  information  on 
patterns,  visit  The  Hillside 
Group’s  Patterns  home 
page  at  http://hillside.net/ 
patterns/. 

-  Gary  H.  Anthes 


Modeling  Language  (UML)  for  object- 
oriented  software  management  and  the 
Reusable  Asset  Specification,  a  UML- 
based  standard  for  defining  and  man¬ 
aging  reusable  components,  are  mak¬ 
ing  software  tools  more  powerful  and 
interoperable. 

Fidelity’s  goal  is  to  have  half  or  more 
of  any  new  system  come  from  reusable 
components.  It  uses  Flashline’s  CMEE 
and  several  source-code  version-con¬ 
trol  tools.  The  company’s  reusable 
components  include  mostly  low-level 
code  —  just  above  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem  level  —  and  “patterns,”  such  as  the 
Model-View-Controller  pattern,  a  stan¬ 
dard  way  to  break  a  graphical  user  in¬ 
terface  into  its  input,  processing  and 
output  functions  (see  sidebar,  above). 

At  Fidelity,  patterns  are  standards,  or 
“prescribed  methods,”  Hite  says  . 

More  Than  Code 

Indeed,  although  the  practice  is  called 
“software  reuse,”  much  more  than 
code  can  be  carried  in  reuse  libraries. 
Assets  can  include  things  such  as  busi¬ 
ness-process  rules,  best  practices, 
interface  specifications,  test  cases, 
images,  documentation,  models,  pat¬ 
terns,  XML  schemas  and  code  at  all 
levels  —  virtually  anything  that  can  be 
placed  in  a  file. 

Companies  are  increasingly  seeing 
the  benefits  of  reusing  precode  assets, 
says  Grant  Larsen,  model-driven  devel¬ 
opment  strategist  at  the  Rational  Soft¬ 
ware  Corp.  division  of  IBM. 

“Artifacts  that  come  from  the  earlier 
part  of  the  [software]  life  cycle  —  de¬ 


sign  specs  and  requirements  —  poten¬ 
tially  have  higher  leverage  than  code,” 
Larsen  says. 

CNA  Financial  Corp.  reuses  soft¬ 
ware  assets  at  two  levels.  It  catalogs 
and  reuses  patterns  such  as  the  J2EE 
Session  Facade,  which  encapsulates 
business  logic  and  presents  a  uniform 
service  access  layer  to  clients. 

The  patterns  constitute  best  prac¬ 
tices,  says  Dmitry  Tyomkin,  enterprise 
architect  at  the  Chicago-based  compa¬ 
ny.  He  says  these  kinds  of  components 
might  be  used  six  or  seven  times  in  a 
year  out  of  some  10  to  12  projects  for 
which  they  are  candidates  for  reuse. 

At  a  higher  level,  CNA  also  main¬ 
tains  reusable  routines  such  as  the 
code  that  determines  claims  eligibility 
in  insurance  applications.  Both  kinds 
of  reusable  assets  are  managed  and 
tracked  by  the  Logidex  metadata  cata¬ 
log  from  LogicLibrary  Inc.  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Logidex  catalogs  software  assets  and 
shows  their  relationships  to  one  anoth¬ 
er  and  to  a  company’s  business  proces¬ 
ses  and  technical  infrastructure. 

Companies  should  move  to  a  “ser¬ 
vice-oriented  architecture  where  you 
essentially  decompose  your  large  spec¬ 
ifications  into  smaller  pieces,  or  ‘ser¬ 
vices,’  ”  Tyomkin  advises.  These  ser¬ 
vices,  such  as  claims  eligibility,  are 
“subroutines  taken  to  a  higher  level,” 
he  says. 

“They  don’t  care  if  the  client  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  Java  or  .Net  or  anything  else,  and 
they  don’t  care  which  platform,”  adds 
Tyomkin.  “They  use  XML  to  commu¬ 


nicate,  and  that’s  all  they  care  about.” 

The  extra  effort  necessary  to  make 
code  suitable  for  reuse  ranges  from 
50%  to  100%,  says  Andrew  Zimmer¬ 
man,  senior  application  architect  at 
Citigroup  Real  Estate  Servicing  and 
Technology,  a  St.  Louis-based  division 
of  Citigroup  Inc. 

But  the  payoff  can  be  significant. 
Zimmerman  cites  an  application  that 
took  6,000  hours  to  develop  with  reuse 
in  mind  but  then  required  just  240 
hours  to  roll  out  to  a  second  business 
unit  and  40  hours  to  roll  out  to  a  third. 
Had  the  system  not  been  developed  for 
reuse  originally,  it  would  have  taken 
only  4,000  hours  or  so  the  first  time, 
but  thousands  of  hours  for  each  subse¬ 
quent  rollout,  he  says. 

Citigroup  now  puts  metadata  about 
all  of  its  code  into  its  repository,  not 
just  metadata  for  those  components 
designated  for  reuse.  Each  component 
is  tagged  as  “mandated,”  “recommend¬ 
ed”  or  “educational.” 

“People  would  hold  back  submitting 
something  because  it,  for  example, 
hadn’t  been  documented,”  Zimmerman 
says.  “So  we  said  we  are  going  to  treat 
all  of  our  software  as  potentially  useful 
in  future  development  efforts.” 

Finding  Ways  to  Reuse 

Citigroup  hasn’t  yet  gone  back  to  har¬ 
vest  reusable  components  from  its 
mainframe  systems,  but  it  has  found  a 
way  to  make  those  components  reus¬ 
able.  It  uses  the  messaging  capabilities 
in  IBM’s  WebSphere  MQ_to  allow  its 
Web  applications  to  invoke  Cobol  code 
on  a  mainframe.  These  Cobol  compo¬ 
nents  aren’t  registered  in  CMEE,  but 
the  WebSphere  M (^components  that 
access  them  are. 

The  reuse  program  at  Home  Buyers 
Warranty  Corp.  in  Aurora,  Colo.,  is 
built  around  the  RequisitePro  require¬ 
ments  management  tool  from  Cuperti¬ 
no,  Calif. -based  Rational  and  the  Com¬ 
ponent  Manager  repository  from  Se¬ 
lect  Business  Solutions  Inc.  in  Boulder, 
Colo.  HomeBuyers  Warranty  uses  Req¬ 
uisitePro  to  track  “use  cases”  —  essen¬ 
tially  business-process  rules. 

Component  Manager  holds  and 
manages  self-contained  code  routines, 
such  as  the  program  that  pops  up  a  cal¬ 
endar  on  a  Web  site,  says  James  Tal- 
lant,  director  of  IT  at  Home  Buyers 
Warranty.  A  business  application  could 
have  more  than  2,000  such  reusable 
components,  he  says. 

Tallant  says  the  company’s  CRM, 
ERP  and  accounting  applications  are 
all  custom-built  in  the  .Net  architec¬ 
ture  using  C#  and  C++.  Between  50% 
and  70%  of  each  one  comes  from 


A  SOFTWARE 
REUSE  TOOLBOX 

TOOLS  FOR  TRACKING,  MANAGING, 
DESCRIBING  AND  SEARCHING 
REUSABLE  ASSETS: 

■  Component  Manager  Enterprise 
Edition,  Flashline  Inc. 
www.flashline.com 

■  Logidex,  LogicLibrary  Inc. 
www.logiclibrary.com 

■  Component  Manager, 

Select  Business  Solutions  Inc. 
www.selectbs.com 

DEVELOPMENT  TOOLS: 

■  WebSphere  Studio  Application 
Developer,  IBM 

www.ibm.com 

■  Rational  Suite  Development 
Studio,  Rational  Software  Corp. 
www.rational.com 

VERSION-CONTROL/CONFIGURATION 
MANAGEMENT  TOOLS: 

■  ClearCase,  Rational  Software 
www.rational.com 

■  Visual  SourceSafe,  Microsoft  Corp. 
www.microsoft.com 

CODE  MIGRATION  TOOLS: 
iNET  and  iASP,  to  migrate  applica¬ 
tions  developed  in  Microsoft-based 
environments  to  execute  in  Java-en¬ 
abled  environments 

■  Stryon  Inc. 
www.stryon.com 

Products  to  migrate  Visual  basic  to 
.Net,  Java  to  .Net,  Oracle  Forms  to 
J2EE,  and  Informix  4GL  to  Java 

■  ArtinSoft  Zona  Franca  SA 
www.artinsoft.com 

REMOTE  CODE  ACCESS  TOOLS: 

■  WebSphere  MQ,  IBM 

www.ibm.com 

reusable  components,  he  says. 

“Doing  it  this  way  beats  out  pack¬ 
aged  applications,  which  are  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  implement,”  he  says.  “People 
don’t  realize  that  the  hard  part  about 
systems  is  building  the  interfaces.  We 
don’t  have  to  do  that  anymore.  It’s  all 
integrated.  It’s  the  new  way  to  develop 
big  enterprise  software.”  I 

COLLABORATION  ISSUES 

Here's  where  software  reuse  tools  fall  short: 
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BY  RUSSELL  KAY 

N  today’s  intercon¬ 
nected  world,  network 
management  is  critically 
important.  Those  who 
maintain  the  network 
need  to  quickly  pinpoint  and 
fix  any  problem,  whether  it’s  a 
malfunctioning  mail  daemon 
or  a  damaged  fiber-optic  link. 

Luckily,  almost  every  part  of 
a  modern  network  provides 
data  about  what  it’s  doing: 

■  Operating  systems  log 
systems  and  security  events. 

■  Servers  keep  records  of 
what  they  do. 

■  Applications  log  errors, 
warnings  and  failures. 

■  Firewalls  and  virtual  pri¬ 
vate  network  gateways  record 
traffic  deemed  suspicious. 

■  Network  routers  and 
switches  watch  what  goes  on 
between  network  segments. 

■  Messaging  systems  for¬ 
ward  alerts,  such  as  Simple 
Network  Management  Proto¬ 
col  (SNMP)  traps,  to  a  central 
management  console. 

Besides  monitoring 
their  own  behavior,  all 
these  devices  and 
management  pro¬ 
grams  receive  and  re¬ 
lay  messages  from  oth¬ 
er  network  systems,  leading  to 
duplicate  alerts.  A  single  failure 
or  problem  can  generate  a  bliz¬ 
zard  of  event  messages. 

The  more  complex  the  net¬ 
work  and  the  more  applica¬ 
tions  that  are  distributed,  the 
more  event  messages,  alarms 
and  alerts  the  appliances  will 
generate.  In  the  end,  far  more 
data  is  generated  than  anyone 
can  easily  scan,  and  it’s  all 
over  the  place. 

In  2000,  Chris  Jordan,  a  se¬ 
curity  manager  at  Computer 
Sciences  Corp.,  wrote  in  a 
posting  to  the  SecurityFocus 


Web  site,  “OC-12  connections 
can  generate  about  850  mega¬ 
bytes  of  event  data  in  an 
hour.”  (OC-12  is  a  fiber-optic 
connection  with  bandwidth  of 
622Mbit/sec.)  That  translates 
into  more  than  600GB  of  data 
per  month,  or  7TB  a  year  — 
just  for  logs  and  alerts  related 
to  a  single  network  link. 

“IT  managers  spend  60% 
to  90%  of  their  time  resolving 
problems  just  with  simple 
diagnostics,”  says  Dennis 
Drogseth,  vice  president  of 
Enterprise  Manage¬ 
ment  Associates  Inc., 
an  analyst  and  market 
research  consultancy 
in  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
Event  correlation 
simplifies  and  speeds  the 
monitoring  of  network  events 
by  consolidating  alerts  and  er¬ 
ror  logs  into  a  short,  easy-to- 
understand  package.  A  net¬ 
work  administrator  can  deal 
with,  say,  25  events  based  on 
cross-referencing  intrusion 
alerts  against  firewall  entries 
and  host/asset  databases  much 
more  efficiently  than  when  he 
must  scan  10,000  mostly  nor¬ 
mal  log  entries. 

The  benefits  can  be  very 
real:  more  efficient  use  of  staff 
time  and  skills,  as  well  as  the 
prevention  of  revenue  loss  re¬ 


sulting  from  downtime. 

According  to  Marcus 
Ranum,  an  independent  com¬ 
puter  and  communications  se¬ 
curity  consultant  in  Woodbine, 
Md.,  “Correlation  is  something 
everyone  wants,  but  nobody 
even  knows  what  it  is.  It’s  like 
liberty  or  free  beer  —  every¬ 
one  thinks  it’s  a  great  idea  and 
we  should  all  have  it,  but 
there’s  no  road  map  for  getting 
from  here  to  there.”  Still,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  technologies  and  op¬ 
erations  are  associated  with 
event  correlation: 

Compression  takes  multiple 
occurrences  of  the  same 
event,  examines  them  for  du¬ 
plicate  information,  removes 
redundancies  and  reports 
them  as  a  single  event.  So 
1,000  “route  failed”  alerts  be¬ 
come  a  single  alert  that  says 
“route  failed  1,000  times.” 

Counting  reports  a  specified 
number  of  similar  events  as 
one.  This  differs  from  com¬ 
pression  in  that  it  doesn’t  just 
tally  the  same  event  and  that 
there’s  a  threshold  to  trigger 
a  report. 

Suppression  associates  prior¬ 
ities  with  alarms  and  lets  the 
system  suppress  an  alarm  for  a 
lower-priority  event  if  a  high¬ 
er-priority  event  has  occurred. 

Generalization  associates 


alarms  with  some  higher-level 
events,  which  are  what’s  re¬ 
ported.  This  can  be  useful  for 
correlating  events  involving 
multiple  ports  on  the  same 
switch  or  router  in  the  event 
that  it  fails.  You  don’t  need  to 
see  each  specific  failure  if  you 
can  determine  that  the  entire 
unit  has  problems. 

Time-based  correlation  can  be 
helpful  establishing  causality 
—  for  instance,  tracing  a  con¬ 
nectivity  problem  to  a  failed 
piece  of  hardware.  Often 
more  information  can  be 
gleaned  by  correlating  events 
that  have  specific  time-based 
relationships.  Some  problems 
can  be  determined  only 
through  such  temporal  corre¬ 
lation.  Examples  of  time- 
based  relationships  include 
the  following: 

■  Event  A  is  followed  by 
Event  B. 

■  This  is  the  first  Event  A 
since  the  recent  Event  B. 

■  Event  A  follows  Event  B 
within  two  minutes. 

■  Event  A  wasn’t  observed 
within  Interval  I. 

Winning  Users  Over 

“Event  correlation,  in  its  basic 
form,  is  becoming  almost  a 
commodity  product,”  says 
Drogseth.  “Where  you  want  to 
reduce  the  number  of  events 
and  alarms  and  have  some  lev¬ 
el  of  topological  awareness  to 
eliminate  duplicates  —  that’s 
pretty  standard  and  working 
today.”  Buyers  are  skeptical, 
but  Drogseth  says  many  event- 
correlation  products  work 
well  out  of  the  box  or  with 
minimal  customization. 

“There  are  any  number  of 
more  sophisticated  approaches 
that  are  all  about  diagnostics, 
finding  out  what  is  the  real 
cause  of  a  problem,”  Drogseth 
says.  “Here,  you  have  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  lot  more  complexity  in 
network  infrastructure.”  When 
you  start  trying  to  isolate  a 
problem  and  get  at  the  true 
root  cause,  he  says,  “you  have 
a  high  level  of  investment  and 
complexity,  but  also  a  high  lev¬ 
el  of  value.”  I 


Kay  is  a  Computerworld  con¬ 
tributing  writer  in  Worcester, 
Mass.  Contact  him  at  russkayta) 
charter.net. 


Getting  to  the 
Last  Crucial 


Event  correlation  is  the  last  of 
four  steps  in  event  | 

Here’s  the  entire  sequenc 


Event  collection:  Any  useful 
event-correlation  engine 
needs  a  process  that  feeds  it 
as  many  events  as  possible  in 
order  to  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  filtering  and  correla¬ 
tion  desired.  A  high-perfor¬ 
mance  collection  engine 
accepts  all  events  sent  to  it.  An 
event-collection  engine  needs 
to  process  SNMP  traps  and 
syslog  messages. 


and  reporting  of  events  must 
be  accompanied  by  a 
hensive  explanation  of  an 
event,  how  it  relates  to  the 
operation  of  the  device,, 
possibly  an  explanation  of 
network, 
r  *  tfli 

Event  filtering:  Numerous  " J 
repetitive  events  can 
network  management  . 
to  the  point  where  network 
erators  shut  off  the 
rely  on  their  intuition  and 
complaints.  Therefore, 
number  of  events 
network  operators  should  I 
reduced  by  removing 
messages  (for  example,  ii 


a  given  time  period)  and  t< 
eliminate  low-priority  ( 
(events  not  deemed  < 
ing  operator  notification). 

Event  correlation:  After 
events  are  filtered,  event  cor- 


nature  of  an  event  as  it  relates 
to  a  device  or  other  events. 

r'y  •  '•  '  •’**, 

SOURCE:  CISCO  SYSTEMS  INC. 


MORE  TOOLS 


For  a  list  of  some  products  on  the  market 
for  event  correlation,  visit  our  Web  site: 

OQuickUnk  40091 

www.computerworld.com 

Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you’d  like 
to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Send  your 
ideas  to  quickstudy@computerworld.com 

To  find  a  complete  archive  of  our 
QuickStudies,  go  online  to 

O  computerworid.com/quickstudies 
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See  software  Integrated 
See  business  automated 


See  ROI  escalated. 


Rational  software.  Through  market-leading  tools  and  proven  best  practices,  Rational  offers  the 
expertise  to  improve  your  software  development  for  on  demand  business.  Your  teams  can  quickly 
build,  customize  and  Integra  3  new  and  existing  applications.  Open  solutions  built  to  be  scalable  and 
relial  e  -  for  immediate  business  value.  For  customer  successes,  visit  ibm.com/rational/seeit 
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Virus  mop-up  operations  expose  unautho¬ 
rized  Linux  installations  -  and  new  IT  secu¬ 
rity  vulnerabilities.  By  Mathias  Thurman 


A  RECENT  ENCOUNTER 
with  the  Mumu  worm 
continues  to  cause  my 
company’s  security 
team  great  frustration,  be¬ 
cause  new  infection  reports 
keep  trickling  in.  And  as  if 
viruses  weren’t  enough,  we 
now  have  another  problem. 

As  for  Mumu,  most  of  the 
company  is  aware  of  the  out¬ 
break.  We’ve  commu-  _ 

nicated  specific  in¬ 
structions  via  e-mail 
and  an  intranet  Web 
page  on  how  to  detect 
and  remove  the  virus. 

And  at  this  point,  the 
desktop  support  de¬ 
partment  has  taken  over  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  dealing  with 
this  issue. 

But  while  cleaning  up 
Mumu  in  remote  offices,  we 
discovered  something  else: 

We  have  a  growing  number  of 
unofficial  Linux  installations 
on  desktops  and  servers 
throughout  the  company,  and 
they  aren’t  configured  for  op¬ 
timum  security. 

The  weaknesses  from  the 
rogue  installs  don’t  necessari¬ 
ly  stem  from  the  Linux  operat¬ 
ing  system  itself.  Rather,  they 
come  from  the  installation  of 
third-party  applications  and 
utilities,  which  can  leave  a 
desktop  or  server  vulnerable 
to  attack  if  set  up  incorrectly. 
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ware  on  Linux.  Now  there  are 
many  more.  Employees  are  in¬ 
stalling  Linux  on  their  desk¬ 
tops,  either  as  the  primary  op¬ 
erating  system  or  as  a  second 
one  alongside  Windows  2000, 
our  corporate  standard. 

Staff  members  are  doing 
this  using  VMware  from  Palo 
Al  to,  Calif.-based  VMware  Inc. 
and  other  programs  that  allow 

_ multiple  operating 

systems  to  run  on 
the  same  machine. 

Also,  my  company 
is  using  Red  Hat 
Linux  for  more  of  its 
application  servers. 

For  example,  we  re¬ 
cently  purchased  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  conducting  surveys 
that  runs  only  on  Linux. 

With  the  increased  empha¬ 
sis  on  Linux,  some  depart¬ 
ments  within  the  company,  in¬ 
cluding  mine,  are  considering 
using  more  open-source  tools 
to  help  with  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions.  I’m  looking  at  a  Linux- 
based  knowledge  base  engine 
for  the  IT  security  department. 

Knowledge  base  applica¬ 
tions  are  good  to  have,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  department  that  has 
many  applications  to  support. 
Certain  configuration  prob¬ 
lems  and  associated  remedies 
can  be  stored  within  the 
knowledge  base  system 


Growing  in  Popularity 

Until  now,  we  haven’t  had  a 
policy  on  using  Linux  because 
there  wasn’t  a  need.  One  year 
ago,  only  a  small  subset  of 
users  ran  Linux.  The  Linux 
desktops  mostly  belonged  to 
developers  or  quality  assur¬ 
ance  and  technical  support 
staffers  responsible  for  sup¬ 
porting  our  company’s  soft¬ 


Red  Hat  Linux 
itself  seems  to  be 
fairly  secure,  but  the 
same  can’t  be  said 
for  programs  that 
run  on  top  of  it. 


for  future  reference. 

I’m  also  looking  at  security 
incident  reporting  programs 
to  keep  track  of  problems  that 
occur  frequently.  One  thing 
that  frustrates  me  is  having  to 
read  through  incident  reports 
—  we  generate  more  than  300 
of  them  per  year  —  looking 
for  anomalies. 

Currently,  we  write  incident 
reports  in  Microsoft  Word  us¬ 
ing  a  template  and  save  them 
on  a  shared  drive  accessible 
only  to  the  security  team. 
When  an  incident  occurs  that 
might  be  similar  to  something 
that  happened  in  the  past,  the 
only  way  to  find  such  inci¬ 
dents  is  to  do  word  searches 
or  read  through  past  reports. 

An  incident  reporting  and 
tracking  system  would  ease 
that  data  collection  and  corre¬ 
lation  burden.  I  found  several 
open-source  programs  that 
could  help,  but  not  everyone 
in  the  company  wants  us  to 
use  them.  One  of  the  problems 
management  has  with  open- 
source  is  the  lack  of  tradition¬ 
al  support  —  the  ability  to  call 
in  to  the  software  vendor’s 
help  desk.  My  team  is  techni¬ 
cally  savvy,  so  we  don’t  mind 
accessing  forums,  knowledge 
base  sites  and  other  online  re¬ 
sources  to  get  answers. 

Another  objection  is  that 
troubleshooting  usually  re¬ 
quires  some  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  operating  system 
and  programming.  But  for  the 
most  part,  if  the  application  is 
department-specific  and  not 
mission-critical,  my  team  and 
I  don’t  have  a  problem  getting 
approval  to  use  open-source 
tools. 

In  addition  to  open-source, 
we’ve  deployed  commercial 
enterprise  applications  on 
Linux.  It’s  a  lot  cheaper  to  run 
an  application  on  Linux  and  a 
standard  PC  than  to  purchase 
Solaris  and  a  Sun  server.  The 
problem  is  that  each  Linux  in¬ 


stallation  is  different,  and 
that’s  a  security  issue.  There 
are  so  many  Linux  distribu¬ 
tions  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  create  and  manage  standard 
configurations  for  each. 

Therefore,  we’re  standardiz¬ 
ing  on  Red  Hat  Linux.  It  offers 
strong  vendor  support,  and 
many  enterprise  applications 
are  written  specifically  for  it. 
We  will  also  standardize  on 
certain  applications,  such  as 
Web  server,  monitoring  and 
security  software. 

Vulnerable  Programs 

Red  Hat  Linux  itself  seems  to 
be  fairly  secure,  but  the  same 
can’t  be  said  for  programs  that 
run  on  top  of  it.  For  example, 
there  always  seem  to  be  vul¬ 
nerabilities  associated  with 
programs  such  as  file  transfer 
protocol,  sendmail  and 
Apache.  And  other  open- 
source  software  is  vulnerable, 
especially  when  the  developer 
hasn’t  written  the  program 
with  security  in  mind. 

One  of  the  most  common 
mistakes  I  have  seen  is  when 
the  developer  doesn’t  write 
the  program  to  sanitize  it  or 
restrict  dangerous  data  from 
being  passed  to  it.  This  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  cause  of  vulnerabili¬ 
ties  such  as  SQL  Injection,  au¬ 
thentication  bypass,  buffer 
overflow  and  other  Web  appli¬ 
cation  exploits. 

We  can’t  eliminate  Linux,  so 
the  solution  is  to  create  stan¬ 
dard  baselines  for  our  Linux 
systems,  just  as  we  do  for  So¬ 
laris  and  Windows.  We’ll  start 
by  doing  this  for  our  Linux- 
based  Web,  application  and 
database  servers.  As  with  our 
Solaris  and  Windows  systems, 
we  will  use  imaging  software 
and  create  a  “jump-start”  sys¬ 
tem  configuration  that  will 
serve  as  the  baseline  configu¬ 
ration  for  all  machines.  Hope¬ 
fully,  this  will  keep  security 
problems  to  a  minimum.  > 

WHAT  10  YOU  THINK? 

This  week's  journal  is  written  by  a  real 
security  manager,  “Mathias  Thurman," 
whose  name  and  employer  have  been 
disguised  for  obvious  reasons.  Contact  him 
at  mathias_thurman@yahoo.com,  or  join  the 
discussion  in  our  forum:  Qulcklink  at  590 

To  find  a  complete  archive  of  our 
Security  Manager’s  Journals,  go  online  to 
O  computerworld.com/secjouraal 
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See  disparate  data  united. 

See  old  and  new  become  one. 
See  bits  of  data  become  insight 


Introducing  IBM  DB2  Information  Integrator  -  the  brand-new  software  that  turns  everything  in  its  path  into 
insight  and  opportunity:  rows  and  columns,  video  and  e-mail,  audio  and  Web.  It  works  wherever  your 
data  lives:  Oracle,  Microsoft  or  IBM.  It  works  in  real  time,  across  platforms:  Linux,  Windows,  UNIX:  Insight 
is  yours.  On  demand.  Faster  than  ever.  For  a  DB2  Information  Integrator  Kit,  visit  ibm.com/db2/integrate 
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BMC  Upgrades 
Patrol  Express 

BMC  Software  Inc.  in  Houston 
last  week  announced  Version  3.0 
of  Patrol  Express,  which  remotely 
monitors  systems  and  network 
infrastructure.  Version  3.0  moni¬ 
tors  Web  transactions  from  an 
end-user  perspective  and  enables 
customers  to  measure  Internet  la¬ 
tency,  said  BMC.  Version  3.0  will 
be  available  the  first  week  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Pricing  starts  at  $15,000. 


IBM  Pulls  Low-End 
NAS  Servers 

IBM  announced  this  month  that  it 
has  withdrawn  its  Windows-pow¬ 
ered,  iow-end,  network-attached 
storage  (NAS)  servers,  the  NAS 
100  and  NAS  200  arrays.  IBM 
and  its  partners  will  continue  to 
support  existing  NAS  100  and 
200  users,  the  company  said. 


Avaya  Launches  IP 
Security  Gateways 

Avaya  Inc.  in  Basking  Ridge,  N.J., 
last  week  announced  five  new 
security  gateways  for  secure  IP 
telephony  for  branch  offices, 
telecommuters  and  contact  cen¬ 
ters.  Each  security  gateway  inte¬ 
grates  virtual  private  network 
functions,  firewall  coverage  and 
IP  telephony  support  to  provide  a 
centralized  system  for  secure  and 
cost-effective  communications, 
according  to  Avaya.  Pricing 
ranges  from  $695  to  $14,995. 


Scalix  Releases 
Linux-based  App 

A  new  Linux-based  e-mail  and 
calendaring  application  for  large 
enterprises  is  available  from  Scal¬ 
ix  Corp.  in  San  Mateo,  Calif.  The 
product  will  run  on  the  Red  Hat 
Advanced  Server  operating  sys¬ 
tem  and  is  compatible  with  client 
software,  including  Microsoft 
Outlook  or  Lotus  Notes.  Pricing 
for  the  product,  which  includes 
a  Web-based  client,  begins  at  a 
one-time  rate  of  $50  to  $60  per 
user,  plus  support  fees. 


TOMMY  PETERSON 


IT  Talk  Moves  to 
Higher  Ground 


AVE  YOU  NOTICED  that  geekiness  is 
going  out  of  style  in  IT?  The  old  reveling 
in  speeds  and  feeds  and  mounting  tera¬ 
bytes  of  storage  is  gone.  No  more  infatu¬ 
ations  with  the  nuts,  bolts,  bits  or  bytes 
of  the  slickest  technology  of  the  moment.  Concepts 
and  connections  are  in,  while  granular  tech  specs  are 


receding  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  way  things  do 
when  they  become  perva¬ 
sive,  a  relied  upon  but  little 
thought  of  part  of  life. 

Part  of  this  trend  follows 
from  the  current  rhetoric 
—  and  reality  —  demand¬ 
ing  that  IT  march  to  the  ca¬ 
dence  of  business  process 
and  business  needs.  The 
line-of-business  side  of 
companies  is  less  interested 
in  how  technology  works 
than  in  how  it  will  work  to  increase 
productivity  and  the  bottom  line. 

Tight  budgets  reduce  tolerance  for 
technology  for  its  own  sake. 

But  there’s  more  going  on  than  that. 
Much  of  the  talk  in  and  about  IT  these 
days  smacks  more  of  philosophy,  psy¬ 
chology  and  anthropology  than  engi¬ 
neering  and  economics.  And  even  dis¬ 
counting  the  substantial  helping  of 
baloney,  there  are  signs  that  the  indus¬ 
try  is  maturing,  putting  technology  in 
both  business  and  human  contexts. 

For  example,  take  business  intelli¬ 
gence,  a  very  geeky  subdivision  of  IT, 
a  haven  of  Ph.Ds  in  statistics.  Every 
vendor,  analyst  and  user  involved  in  a 
major  BI  project  I’ve  interviewed  re¬ 
cently  has  moved  the  conversation 
away  from  technology  and  toward  cul¬ 
tural  transformation  and  the  need  to 
empower  workers.  “The  idea  is  to  get 
the  information  in  as  many  hands  as 
possible,  and  eventually  to  let  a  team 
do  analytics  together,”  says  Christo¬ 
pher  Ahlberg,  CEO  of  Spotfire,  which 


makes  “guided  analytics” 
featuring  a  graphical  query 
and  response  system. 

At  the  Catalyst  Confer¬ 
ence  on  network  and  tele¬ 
com  strategies  earlier  this 
month,  some  analysts 
suggested  that  while 
technologies  were  being 
developed  to  manage 
and  federate  identities, 
they  might  also  be  chang¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  na¬ 
ture  of  what  we  mean  by 
“identity.”  Pretty  heady  stuff. 

Of  course,  these  same  network 
strategists  have  been  struggling  for 
years  with  the  way  computers,  net¬ 
works  and  the  Internet  have  reshaped 
—  some  would  say  obliterated  —  our 
old  ideas  of  privacy.  And  while  ven¬ 
dors  and  their  corporate  users  work 
hard  to  pull  a  technological  privacy 
curtain  around  HIPAA-protected 
health  care  records,  other  laws  like 
Sarbanes-Oxley  push  in  the  other  di¬ 
rection,  toward  finding  technologies 
that  enable  financial  transparency  and 
corporate  accountability. 

Technology  and  the  legal  system  are 
redefining  intellectual  property  for  the 
digital  age,  and  ways  to  protect  the 
rights  that  flow  from  the  new  defini¬ 
tion  are  yet  to  be  found.  The  debate 
over  digital  rights  may  have  begun 
with  teenagers  swapping  music  files, 
but  it  encompasses  our  notions  of  in¬ 
dividuality,  creativity  and  ownership. 

The  late  Michael  Dertouzos,  futurist 
and  head  of  the  computer  science  labs 


at  MIT,  said  the  interface  that  matters 
most  in  any  technology  is  that  between 
machines  and  the  humans  who  use 
them.  He  spent  his  career  promoting 
“human-centric”  computing,  in  which 
awareness  of  technology  faded  away  as 
the  technology  served  our  needs  more 
efficiently.  Dertouzos  spearheaded 
MIT’s  Oxygen  Project,  which  aims  to 
make  computing  as  invisible,  pervasive 
and  sustaining  as  the  air  we  breathe. 
The  increasing  number  of  regulations 
sparked  by  IT  are  signs  that  Dertouzos’ 
vision  is  coming  to  pass.  We  need  laws 
to  govern  technologies  that  have  been 
woven  into  our  lives. 

That  doesn’t  mean  that  IT  will  be¬ 
come  mundane  or  dull,  at  least  at  its 
outer  edges.  IT  has  always  had  and  al¬ 
ways  will  have  visionaries  and  grand 
thinkers.  Think  of  Ray  Kurzweil.  A 
pioneer  in  optical  character  recogni¬ 
tion,  speech  recognition,  virtual  real¬ 
ity,  music  synthesis  and  medical  sim¬ 
ulation,  Kurzweil  has  unabashedly 
turned  his  attention  in  recent  years  to 
the  biggest  question  of  them  all:  Is  im¬ 
mortality  possible?  As  an  interim  step, 
Kurzweil  has  speculated  that  nano¬ 
robots  might  be  used  to  download 
information  from  our  brain  cells  that 
could  then  be  transferred  to  a  “more 
stable  storage  medium.” 

The  term  information  technology 
suggests  the  discipline’s  fundamental 
link  to  epistemology  and  age-old  ques¬ 
tions  of  what  we  know  and  how  we 
know  it.  Greek  philosopher  Heraclitus 
tried  to  figure  out  how  we  navigate  the 
stream  of  physical  sensations  continu¬ 
ally  bombarding  us  in  order  to  pluck 
meaning  out  of  chaos.  Is  that  much 
different  from  the  work  of  information 
technologists  to  turn  streams  of  data 
into  information,  perhaps  even  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  make  our  lives  better?  I 
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See  it  fixed  before  it’s  broken. 

See  the  problem  before  it  occurs. 
See  IT  and  business  goals  as  one 


Tivoli  Intelligent  Management  software.  It’s  here  now:  software  that  self-configures,  self-heals, 
self-optimizes  and  self-protects.  On  demand.  With  Tivoli,  on  demand  business  is  more  manageable 
than  ever.  You’ll  spend  less  time  worrying  about  mundane  tasks  and  more  time  on  important  things  — 
like  business  results.  For  a  customized  analysis  of  how  Tivoli  can  help  you,  visit  ibm.com/tivoli/seeit 
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To  keep  your  business  competitive,  you  need  the  right  IT  talent  at  just  the  right  time. 
With  more  than  100  locations  worldwide,  Robert  Half  Technology  is  a  leading  provider  of: 

•  Web  Developers  •  Help  Desk  Professionals 

•  Network  Administrators  •  Database  Administrators 

•  Programmers  •  And  other  Technology  Professionals 

•  Network  Security  Engineers 


With  our  exceptional  connections  to  the  best  technology  talent  available,  we’ll  do  more  than  provide 
cost-effective  solutions  to  your  needs  -  well  do  it  exactly  when  you  need  it. 


Call  today! 


800.793.5533 
roberthalftechnology.com 

Information  Technology  Professionals 


ROBERT  HALF 

TECHNOLOGY 


i  Robert  Half  Technology.  EOE 
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OPINION 

Swiss  Trains  and  Service  Metrics 

When  it  comes  to  IT-delivered  services, 
businesses  could  learn  something  from 
the  Swiss  and  start  measuring  time 
from  the  customer’s  point  of  view, 
says  columnist  Merit  Smith.  Page  42 


Q&A 

It’s  a  Telecom  Buyer’s  Market 

Telecommunications  auditor  Missy 
Sue  Mastel  (left)  tells  how  to  avoid 
getting  overcharged  and  recommends 
negotiating  better  terms  in  wired  and 
wireless  contracts.  Page  40 


Who’s  Changing  the  Rules? 

Rules  management  software  lets 
business  people  alter  logic  in 
applications,  but  CitiStreet  CIO 
Andy  Marsh  (left)  says  IT  needs 
to  keep  an  eye  on  things. 

Page  38 


Swarmina  technology  helps  widely 
disperseaexperts  converge  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  problem,  fast.  But  it  can  be  hard 
to  manage.  By  Kathleen  Melymuka 


On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  HP 
Services,  which  provides  business  ser¬ 
vices,  systems  integration  and  consult¬ 
ing  at  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  is  also 
swarming.  When  an  HP  field  consul¬ 
tant  has  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  a  big 
ERP  project,  he  opens  up  a  collabora¬ 
tion  space  and  solicits  advice  from 
people  he  knows  who  have  recently 
worked  on  similar  projects.  They  each 
tap  their  own  contacts,  and  so  on,  to 
bring  the  right  people  into  the  team 
space  quickly  to  plan  and  then  execute 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

Swarming  is  a  type  of  collaboration 
in  which  large  numbers  of  geographi¬ 
cally  dispersed  people  quickly  self- 
organize  in  a  peer-to-peer  network  to 
deal  with  a  problem  or  opportunity. 

It’s  a  fluid,  shifting  network  with  no 
central  control  or  hub.  A  swarm  can  be 
as  complex  as  a  global  business  net¬ 
work  or  as  simple  as  a  “cell  phone 
posse”  (see  “Some  Real-Life  Swarms,” 
page  36). 

The  military  has  been  studying 
swarming  as  a  tactic  for  some  time, 
says  John  Arquilla,  professor  of  de¬ 
fense  analysis  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Post¬ 
graduate  School  in  Monterey,  Calif. 

It  was  swarming  that  helped  300  U.S. 
commandos  in  Afghanistan  to  topple 
100,000  Taliban  field  forces  in  the  fall 
of  2001,  he  says.  And  swarming  has  cut 
the  lead  time  necessary  to  attack  a  mil¬ 
itary  target  from  eight  or  10  hours  to 
eight  or  10  minutes,  because  it  brings 
key  planners  together  faster. 

With  this  kind  of  success,  it’s  not 
surprising  that  swarming  is  being  dis¬ 
covered  by  business.  “It  lets  organiza¬ 
tions  do  more,  quickly,  with  the  same 
resources,”  says  Michael  D.  Cohen, 
professor  of  complex  systems,  infor¬ 
mation  and  public  policy  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  and 


At  global  advertising 
agency  Lowe  &  Partners 
Worldwide,  when  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  in  Hong 
Kong  gets  a  request  for  a 
proposal  from  a  prospec¬ 
tive  client,  he  opens  up  a  collaboration 
space  on  his  PC  and  invites  in  subject- 
area  experts,  planners  and  other  cre¬ 
ative  types  from  India  to  England.  Each 
can  invite  others  from  his  personal 
network,  whether  inside  or  outside  the 
company.  In  minutes,  a  swarm  of  cre¬ 
ative  talent  is  exploiting  the  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Artists  post  relevant  images;  con¬ 
tent  experts  surf  the  Web  in  unison  to 
find  useful  sites;  researchers  drop  in 
pertinent  files;  copywriters  type  or 
edit  documents  together  in  real  time. 
“This  has  shifted  the  landscape  of 
expertise,”  says  Ethan  Schoonover, 
e-business  director  for  the  Asia-Pacif¬ 
ic  region  at  Lowe.  “We’re  discovering 
resources  we  didn’t  know  existed.” 
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co-author  of  Harnessing 
Complexity  (Basic  Books, 
2000).  “A  lot  of  people  are  betting 
that  those  [swarming]  tools  will  enable 
more  agile,  quickly  assembled,  ad  hoc 
collaborations  of  many  kinds.” 

At  Lowe,  Schoonover  was  con¬ 
fronting  an  issue  many  global  compa¬ 
nies  face:  the  need  to  match  the  agility 
of  smaller  competitors.  “Clients  want 
turnaround  in  a  couple  days  with  great 
ideas,”  he  explains.  “How  do  we  —  a 
large,  multinational  organization  —  re¬ 
spond  against  small,  creative  hot  shops 
waiting  to  eat  our  lunch?” 

For  Lowe,  software  called  Groove 
from  Groove  Networks  Inc.  in  Bever 
ly,  Mass.,  is  facilitating  a 
swarming  approach  that  en¬ 
ables  quick  collaboration  among 
internal  and  external  talent. 

Groove  gets  around  connectivity 
problems  in  Asia  by  chopping  Files  into 
small  pieces  and  sending  them  one  at  a 
time  as  the  connection  allows.  That 
means  high-bandwidth  messages  and 


even  video  files,  which  previously  of¬ 
ten  crashed  in  midtransmission,  can  be 
safely  shared,  Schoonover  says. 

Prospective  clients  have  asked  to  see 
how  the  team  space  works,  and  they’ve 
been  invited  to  come  in  by  download¬ 
ing  free  trial  software  from  the  Web. 
“They  became  something  more  than 
prospects  —  they  became  collabora¬ 
tors,”  Schoonover  says,  adding  that 
swarm  technology  made  the  difference 
for  at  least  two  multinational  client 
prospects  who  were  concerned  about 
Lowe’s  ability  to  communicate  with 
talent  around  the  world.  After  they 
saw  swarming  in  action,  they  signed  up 
as  customers. 

Clients’  suppliers  and  other  partners 
have  also  been  brought  into  the  collab¬ 
oration  space.  “It  makes  it  so  much 
simpler  to  bring  together  a  diverse 
group  of  minds,”  he  says.  Swarming 
has  also  saved  on  expenses  such  as  in¬ 
ternational  couriers,  faxing  and  travel. 
“It  has  paid  for  itself  many  times  over 
in  a  half  year,”  Schoonover  says. 
In  fact,  swarming  technolo- 
_  gy  saved  the  day  when  the 

n'"*  SARS  virus  brought  com¬ 
merce  in  Hong  Kong  to  a  virtual 
halt.  “We  couldn’t  move  —  literally,”  he 
recalls.  “I  couldn’t  leave  Hong  Kong, 
and  even  in  Hong  Kong  we  couldn’t 
see  clients.” 

But  real-time  collaboration  spaces 
linked  clients  in  Hong  Kong,  subcon- 
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Some  Real-Life  Swarms 

A  large  financial  services  company  Government  and  nongovernment 


swarms  around  cross-selling  and  up¬ 
selling  opportunities.  When  a  high- 
income  individual  applies  for  a  mortgage, 
a  signal  goes  out,  and  people  from  service 
areas  such  as  private  banking  and  insur¬ 
ance  swarm  to  create  a  cohesive  offering. 

Community  organizers  spot  a  city 
councilman  in  the  supermarket. 
They  send  out  cell  phone  messages 
through  a  network  of  volunteers,  and  by 
the  time  he  leaves,  25  people  are  waiting 
outside  to  ask  him  why  the  city’s  potholes 
haven’t  been  repaired. 

A  pharmaceutical  company’s  ac¬ 
quisitions  planner  learns  of  a  small 
biotech  firm  with  a  key  new  product. 
He  starts  a  swarm  that  soon  grows  to  in¬ 
clude  experts  in  mergers  and  acquisitions, 
patent  law,  intellectual  property,  finance 
and  more,  who  put  together  a  successful 
bid  for  the  company  before  the  competi¬ 
tion  can  even  begin  to  organize. 


agencies,  including  the  U.S.  Army, 
United  Nations  agencies  and  non¬ 
profit  organizations  such  as  CARE,  use 
swarm  technology  throughout  postwar  Iraq 
to  collect  and  prioritize  data  on  sanitation, 
water,  medical  supplies  and  physical  infra¬ 
structure  as  the  first  step  in  coordinating 
relief  services. 

Street  demonstrators  in  Seattle 
used  cell  phone  networks  and  dy¬ 
namically  updated  Web  sites  to 
swarm  and  disrupt  the  World  Trade  Organi¬ 
zation  meeting  in  1999. 

Young  people  get  their  posses  of 
friends  to  converge  at  the  best  party 
or  club  using  cell  phones  and  text 
messaging,  according  to  The  Washington 
Post.  And  “the  royal  hottie  Prince  William 
can’t  even  go  out  for  drinks  with  friends 
without  being  tracked  electronically  by  a 
pack  of  wired  women,”  the  Post  says. 

-  Kathleen  Melymuka 


tractors  in  India  and  Taiwan,  and  head¬ 
quarters  executives  in  London.  “SARS 
put  the  thumbscrews  on  us,  but  [now] 
we  realize  we  can  get  by  without  fly¬ 
ing,”  Schoonover  says. 

At  HP  Services,  swarming  helps 
ad  hoc  teams  around  the  world  collab¬ 
orate  in  pursuing  deals  and  delivering 
on  consulting  engagements. 

“We’re  connecting  the  right  people 
faster,  bringing  them  into  the  work 
stream,  whoever  they  might  be  —  com¬ 
pany  people  or  partners,”  says  HP  Ser¬ 
vices  Chief  Knowledge  Officer  Craig 
Samuel,  who  works  from  his  home  on 
the  Isle  of  Bute  off  the  coast  of  Scot¬ 
land.  “You  have  a  sudden  deadline,  and 
people  self-organize.  We’re  getting 
proposals  done  faster  and  better.” 

Bridging,  Mobilizing 

At  HP  Services,  thousands  of  workers 
who  deal  with  partners  and  customers 
are  hooked  into  the  swarm.  “We’re 
bridging  organizations,  suppliers,  dis¬ 
tributors  —  even  corporations,”  says 
Samuel.  “We  compete  on  some  things 
and  partner  on  others,  and  we  can  all 
mobilize  in  a  common  team  space.” 

Samuel  says  the  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  from  swarming  technology  most¬ 
ly  comes  from  opportunities  that 
would  have  been  lost  without  it. 

“What  if  you  didn’t  get  the  $1  billion 
contract  because  you  couldn’t  find  the 
people  or  mobilize  fast  enough?”  he 
says.  “That  is  a  huge  impact  to  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The  ROI  is  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing  we  do  in  IT  today.” 

While  Cohen  calls  Groove  the  best- 
developed  commercial  application  for 
swarming,  he  points  out  that  there  are 
other  approaches,  from  Web  tools  to 
cell  phones.  David  Malcolm,  director 
of  planning  of  XBox  sports  video 
games  at  Microsoft  Corp.,  is  using  a 
Web  tool  from  CompanyWay.com  Inc. 
in  Bellevue,  Wash.,  to  build  a  virtual 
customer  advisory  council  consisting 
of  about  120  hard-core  sports  video 
gamers  around  the  country. 

Because  the  group  works  around  a 
central  hub  on  the  Web,  it’s  not  a  true 
swarm,  but  it  borrows  from  the  swarm¬ 
ing  model  to  get  quick  and  useful  input 
from  a  varied  group  outside  normal 
management  controls.  “This  helps  us 
to  prioritize  what’s  important  during 
the  early  planning  stages,”  Malcolm 
says.  “That  can  save  us  up  to  a  few 
months’  [development  time].” 

As  swarming  catches  on  in  business, 
it  will  bring  management  challenges 
along  with  opportunities,  Cohen  cau¬ 
tions.  “If  I’m  a  high-level  manager  and 
I’ve  got  a  lot  of  people  self-allocating 
to  projects  arising  on  the  fly,  keeping 


How  It  Works 

One  of  the  most  highly  developed 
commercial  offerings  in  the  swarm¬ 
ing  market  is 

Groove  Netwi  .  This  desktop  col- 
laborat  on  software  uses  a  peer-to- 
peer,  decentralized  architecture, 
meaning  the  application  resides  on 
users'  PCs,  not  on  a  central  server. 

It  sends  encrypted  XML  docu¬ 
ments  and  messages  between  PCs 
via  the  Interne  If  a  user  is  behind  a 
firewall,  the  software  pushes  the  en¬ 
crypted  XML  messages  to  a  relay 
server,  essentially  a  store-and-for- 
ward  router  with  a  disk,  where  the 
XML  packet  is  wrapped  in  HTTP  and 
th  n  sent  to  the  recipient's  PC  by 
tunneling  through  the  firewall  port 
that’s  open  for  Internet  traffic. 

If  a  message  is  sent  to  someone 
who's  off-line,  the  encrypted  mes¬ 
sage  is  stored  at  the  relay  server. 
When  ie  user  comes  back  online, 
the  message  is  sent  automatically. 

Gr  rove  uses  military-grade 192-bit 
encryption,  so  all  information  stored 
on  users'  PCs  and  sent  across  the 
Internet  is  ecure. 

Because  Groove  is  client  soft¬ 
ware,  not  Web-based,  all  the  tools 
and  materials  reside  on  the  I  I,  so 
people  can  work  off-line  as  well  as 
online.  When  an  off-line  user  recon¬ 
nects  to  the  Internet,  the  software 
automatically  synchronizes,  so 
everyone  working  in  the  shared 
spa  3  has  up-to-date  information. 

Groove  costs  $149  per  client,  with 
additional  charges  if  the  vendor 
hosts  relay  or  mar  gement  servers. 

-  Kathleen  Melymuka 


other  things  those  people  are  doing  on 
track  starts  to  be  a  problem,”  he  says. 
“Some  conventional-style  managers 
will  be  getting  new  gray  hairs.” 

The  solution  will  be  increased  com¬ 
munication,  and  a  clear  understanding 
throughout  the  ranks,  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  top  priorities,  Cohen  says.  Or  as 
Samuel  says,  “You’ve  got  to  give  up  a 
little  control  and  trust  your  people.” 

Swarming  enables  collaboration  be¬ 
yond  the  organization  in  a  way  that 
hasn’t  been  possible  before,  Samuel 
says,  adding,  “If  you’re  going  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  going  forward,  you’re  going  to 
need  this  kind  of  capability.”  I 


Melymuka  is  a  Computerworld 
contributing  writer.  You  can  contact 
her  at  kmelymuka@yahoo.com. 
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DAs  once  buried  in  paper  never  miss  a  hearing 
now  that  IT’s  on  tne  case.  By  Jean  Consilvio 


Lawyers  don’t  like  to  look  bad 
in  court.  They  don’t  want  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  judge  without  the 
right  documents,  or  worse,  fail  to 
show  up  at  all  because  they  didn’t 
get  a  notice  about  a  hearing. 

But  that  used  to  happen  frequently 
at  the  Clark  County  Courthouse  in  Las 
Vegas,  which  gets  40  to  50  legal  mo¬ 
tions  each  day  from  defense  attorneys. 
The  documents  are  supposed  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  right  district  attorney  in 
time  for  court  hearings,  but  sometimes 
they  never  arrived  or  were  misrouted 
or  sat  in  someone’s  in-box  too  long. 
Pleading  ignorance,  a  district  attorney 
would  have  to  request  a  continuance  (a 
deadline  extension)  from  the  judge. 

“Our  attorneys  were  embarrassed,” 
says  Lilly  Burns,  a  legal  secretary  in 
the  Specialty  Unit  for  Vehicular 
Crimes.  “By  the  time  they’d  get  up¬ 
stairs  to  the  secretary,  they  were  pretty 
angry  and  yelling,  ‘Why  don’t  I  know 
about  this?’  And  as  secretaries,  we’re 
sitting  here  saying,  ‘We  weren’t  noti¬ 
fied  of  it,  let  me  go  see  if  I  can  find  the 
motion  somewhere.’  ” 

Chuck  Thompson,  the  assistant  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  who  runs  the  courthouse 
office,  asked  IT  manager  John  Beaird 
and  his  staff  to  find  a  better  way  to  get 
documents  to  the  right  people  in  a 
timely  fashion.  They  came  back  with  a 
simple,  low-cost  and  very  creative  so¬ 
lution  to  the  decades-old  problem,  and 
now  it’s  saving  an  estimated  $1  million 
per  year  in  employees’  time. 

Beaird  took  one  of  the  10  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  9100C  document  scanners 
in  the  office  and  gave  it  an  entirely 
new  job:  managing  the  daily  barrage  of 
incoming  documents. 

Initially,  Beaird  planned  to  scan  the 
paper  documents  and  send  digital  ver¬ 
sions  to  the  right  attorneys  directly  via 
e-mail.  But  then  he  figured  out  that  the 
big  files  (some  with  as  many  as  200 
pages)  would  bog  down  the  e-mail 
server  and  add  storage  costs. 

So,  working  with  HP,  Beaird  instead 
used  the  9100C’s  scan-to-share  func¬ 
tion,  which  performs  two  tasks.  First,  it 
allows  searchable  information  about 
the  document  to  be  included  in  the 
header.  And  second,  it  turns  the  docu¬ 
ment  into  a  PDF,  which  is  stored  in  a 
shared  area  of  the  network. 

At  Clark  County  Courthouse,  the 
process  works  this  way: 

■  The  incoming  paper  document  is 
scanned  and  turned  into  a  PDF. 

■  The  PDF  is  posted  on  an  internal 
Web  server  for  easy  access. 

■  Information  about  the  document, 
usually  the  court  and  case  number,  is 
sent  to  a  SQL  database. 


■  An  e-mail  with  a  link  to  that  PDF  is 
sent  to  the  appropriate  district  attor¬ 
ney  or  secretary. 

“It  definitely  sounds  like  a  good  ap¬ 
proach,  because  it’s  more  efficient 
than,  for  example,  if  they  were  to  fax 
them  in  and  have  someone  on  the  oth¬ 
er  end  do  something  with  them,”  says 
Pat  Turocy,  an  analyst  at  Doculabs  Inc. 
in  Chicago. 

Unfortunately,  that  was  about  the 
way  the  old  system  worked.  A  courier 
would  drop  off  a  motion  to  the  court¬ 
house  receptionist,  who  would  put  it  in 
a  mail  basket.  Twice  a  day,  someone 
would  pick  up  the  documents  in  the 
basket  and  deliver  them  to  the  records 
desk,  where  a  motion  would  sit  for 
days  because  of  the  high  volume, 
sometimes  getting  re-sorted  from  bas¬ 
ket  to  basket.  Eventually  a  clerk  would 


Clark  County  Courthouse 

PROBLEM:  Improve  the  workflow  for  process¬ 
ing  the  13,000-plus  pleadings  served  to  the 
courthouse  annually. 

SOLUTION:  One  HP  9100C  digital  scanner 
was  modified  to  create  and  send  large  PDF 
files  on  a  Web  server.  Cost:  $3,000. 

Life  expectancy:  Five  years. 

RESULT:  An  estimated  $1  million  per  year  sav¬ 
ings  in  labor,  and  no  missed  court  dates  since 
project  was  completed  about  eight  months  ago. 

TECHNOLOGY:  35  servers  maintained  by 
one  IT  worker;  600-plus  users  with  PCs  ser¬ 
viced  by  10  people  on  the  help  desk;  also  Web 
sites,  databases  and  intranet. 

TOTAL  IT  STAFF:  24  people. 

TOTAL  AREA  SERVICED:  18  criminal  district 
courts,  8  justice  courts,  12  outlying  courts. 


go  through  the  filings,  determine  the 
court  date  and  forward  it  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  —  or  inappropriate  —  secretary 
or  attorney.  But  because  secretaries, 
clerks  and  attorneys  rotate  jobs,  a  mo¬ 
tion  could  sit  in  someone’s  mailbox  for 
another  day  or  two  before  that  person 
realized  that  it  was  there  or  that  it  was 
meant  for  a  different  department. 

“It  was  horrendous,”  Burns  says. 

“We  now  get  instantaneous  service, 
and  it  goes  to  the  right  people.  The 
time  saving  is  incredible,  and  with  to¬ 
day’s  budget  crunches,  time  is  invalu¬ 
able  to  us.” 

“It’s  a  matter  of  moving  paper  from 
Point  A  to  Point  B,”  Beaird  says.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  scanning,  storing 
and  forwarding  the  documents  is  much 
more  efficient.  Runners  (and  their  $25 
per  hour  fees)  are  virtually  no  longer 
needed,  clerks  no  longer  sort  piles  of 
documents,  and  secretaries  don’t  have 
to  leave  their  desks  to  hunt  for  mis¬ 
placed  documents. 

Add  to  that  the  estimated  long-term 
asset  savings  of  extending  the  tradi¬ 
tional  three-year  equipment  replace¬ 
ment  cycle  to  a  four-  or  five-year  cycle, 
and  the  return  on  investment  becomes 
more  significant.  Beaird  says  he  ex¬ 
pects  the  9100C  will  last  longer  be¬ 
cause  it’s  a  stand-alone  appliance  that 
has  been  extremely  reliable  and  has 
yet  to  need  service.  “We  basically  said, 
‘Let’s  stop  here,  these  savings  are  more 
than  substantial  to  justify  the  cost  of 
these  [$3,000]  devices,’  ”  he  says. 

But  there  are  also  greater  immeasur¬ 
able  labor  savings  beyond  the  $1  mil¬ 
lion.  For  example,  prison  guards  spend 
less  time  escorting  prisoners  back  and 
forth  from  jail  to  court,  prosecution 
and  defense  attorneys  make  fewer 
redundant  court  appearances,  judges 
spend  less  time  on  the  bench,  and 
clerks  spend  less  time  documenting 
hearings. 

“Then  there’s  the  number  we  can’t 
come  up  with,  which  is  buying  back 
credibility,”  Beaird  says.  If  a  motion 
came  through  the  old  system  and  the 
court  didn’t  know  about  it  in  time,  the 
district  attorney  would  have  to  ask  for 
a  continuance  and  risk  losing  the  mo¬ 
tion.  “But  more  important,”  he  says, 
“was  having  the  victim’s  families  and 
friends  behind  us  seeing  us  unpre¬ 
pared.” 

The  courthouse  files  thousands  of 
criminal  cases  every  year.  And  with  85 
lawyers  in  the  criminal  division  alone, 
a  lot  of  time  is  wasted  when  a  continu¬ 
ance  is  granted.  “I  think  we’re  doing  a 
better  job  for  the  public,”  says  Thomp¬ 
son.  “They  probably  don’t  know  it, 
don’t  appreciate,  but  that’s  OK.”  ft 
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Changing 
The  Rubs? 


New  software  lets  business  people  alter 
the  business  logic  in  IT  applications. 

But  is  this  a  good  idea?  By  Bob  Violino 


usiness  rules  are  becom¬ 
ing  unruly,  as  frequent 
changes  in  the  marketplace 
and  new  regulations  create 
more  complexity.  Some  companies  are 
turning  to  business  rules  management 
software,  which  organizes  the  process 
of  implementing  code  changes  and 
even  lets  business  people  make  those 
changes,  freeing  up  IT  to  work  on 
more  strategic  initiatives. 

While  that  sounds  like  good  news 
for  hard-pressed  IT  departments,  there 
are  potential  dangers  to  letting  busi¬ 
ness  managers  and  other  nontechnical 
people  tinker  with  the  insides  of  key 
information  systems. 

Business  rules  are  the  business  logic 
built  into  systems.  They  describe  core 
policies  and  operations  and  define 
what  can  and  can’t  be  done  for  proc¬ 
esses  such  as  marketing,  sales,  distrib¬ 
ution  or  billing.  A  company’s  market¬ 
ing  strategy,  pricing  plan  and  adminis¬ 
trative  policies  are  examples  of  proc¬ 
esses  that  include  business  rules. 


Rules  management  software  is 
changing  the  way  companies  handle 
revisions  to  the  rules  inside  applica¬ 
tions.  Bob  Parker,  an  analyst  at  AMR 
Research  Inc.,  says  enabling  business 
people  to  make  rules  changes  gives 
companies  more  flexibility.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  he  says,  if  an  air-conditioner  manu¬ 
facturer  wants  to  reconfigure  its  prod¬ 
uct  design,  pricing  or  service,  the  com¬ 
pany  doesn’t  have  to  rely  on  IT  to  make 
the  business  rules  changes,  because  a 
manufacturing  or  salesperson  can  do  it. 
“You  not  only  free  up  IT  resources,  you 
gain  flexibility  to  respond  to  changes 
faster,”  Parker  says.  “It’s  been  a  big  hur¬ 
dle  for  companies  to  change  rules  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  market  conditions.” 

CitiStreet  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  a  global 
benefits  services  provider  owned  by 
Citigroup  and  State  Street  Corp.,  is  us¬ 
ing  JRules  from  Ilog  Inc.  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  to  make  rules  changes  in 
its  benefits  plan  administration  sys¬ 
tem.  The  proprietary  application  runs 
on  Sun  Solaris  and  HP-UX  platforms. 


JRules  manages  thousands  of  busi¬ 
ness  rules  related  to  client  policies,  gov¬ 
ernment  regulations  and  customer  pref¬ 
erences.  Previously,  business  analysts 
wrote  requirements,  designers  created 
documents  based  on  the  requirements, 
and  IT  developers  did  the  coding.  But 
now  analysts  use  JRules  to  create  or 
change  rules,  without  help  from  devel¬ 
opers,  says  Andy  Marsh,  CitiStreet’s 
CIO.  “We’ve  effectively  eliminated  the 
detail  design  function  and  80%  of  the 
development  function,”  says  Marsh.  IT 
is  involved  in  managing  the  systems 
and  platforms,  but  it’s  less  involved  in 
rules  management,  he  says. 

The  software  helps  speed  processes. 
For  example,  it  used  to  take  CitiStreet 
six  months  to  set  up  benefit  plan  cal¬ 
culations  for  clients;  it  now  takes  three 
months,  says  Marsh. 

CitiStreet  can  also  react  more  quick¬ 
ly  to  market  changes  and  new  regula¬ 
tions.  It  has  used  the  software  to  ac¬ 
commodate  changes  in  pension  and 
401(k)  programs  required  by  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Growth  and  Tax  Relief  Recon¬ 
ciliation  Act.  And  when  a  client  re¬ 
cently  adopted  a  cash-balance  plan  in 
its  benefits  program,  CitiStreet  was 
able  to  more  easily  implement  changes 
with  JRules,  says  Marsh. 

More  Options  for  IT 

But  companies  with  IT  departments 
that  still  handle  rules  coding  are  also 
benefiting  from  using  business  rules 
software.  Alfa  Insurance  Group  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  uses  Computer 
Associates  International  Inc.’s  Clever- 
Path  Aion  Business  Rules  Expert  for 
an  automobile  insurance  underwriting 
system.  A  rules  process  change  that 
typically  took  five  or  six  days  now 
takes  about  30  minutes,  says  David 
Seay,  systems  manager.  Although  the 
application  is  used  by  sales  representa¬ 
tives  to  provide  quotes  and  submit  ap¬ 
plications,  most  of  the  rules  changes 
are  done  by  programmers. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Transportation  Authority  (MTA) 
is  using  AppsRules  from  Logical  Apps 
Inc.  in  Irvine,  Calif.,  to  change  rules 
settings  for  Oracle  applications.  IT 
manager  Vincent  Tee  says  the  MTA 
uses  the  software  primarily  to  abide 
by  procurement  regulations  set  by  the 
Federal  Transit  Administration,  its 
largest  funder.  AppsRules  has  slashed 
the  average  time  it  takes  to  make  rules 
changes  from  three  hours  to  10  min¬ 
utes  —  and  paid  for  itself  within  six 
months,  Tee  says. 

“A  sophisticated  [business  user] 
who  knows  the  system  could  make  the 
changes,”  Tee  says,  but  IT  usually  does 
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Have  in-house  experts  who  un¬ 
derstand  how  to  implement  and 
maintain  rules  management  soft¬ 
ware,  or  hire  a  consultant. 


Train  nontechnical  people  so 
that  they  understand  the  process 
of  bu  .  ness  rules  management. 

Test  all  changes  m;  le  in  rules 
to  prevent  unexpected  results. 

Ensure  that  only  authorized 
personnel  can  determine  who 
makes  changes  in  rules.  IT  staff 
should  oversee  the  process. 


it  because  of  “change-control”  policies. 

In  fact,  some  experts  suggest  using 
caution  in  letting  business  users  make 
systems  changes.  “You  have  to  make 
sure  the  appropriate  levels  of  authority 
are  maintained,”  says  AMR’s  Parker. 
“You  don’t  want  Billy  who’s  just  been 
hired  out  of  college  deciding  that  if  it’s 
a  pretty  girl  ordering  a  product,  you 
give  a  50%  discount.  An  entitlement 
process  has  to  be  put  in  place  as  soon 
as  you  allow  this  to  be  decentralized.” 
Parker  says  IT  should  be  responsible 
for  deciding  who  can  make  changes. 

“It  will  be  very  interesting  to  see  just 
how  much  of  a  free  hand  in  setting 
business  policy  companies  will  ever  be 
willing  to  give  users,”  says  Ronald 
Ross,  principal  at  Business  Rule  Solu¬ 
tions  LLC,  a  Houston-based  business 
rule  services  firm.  “The  appropriate 
roles  and  responsibilities  need  to  be 
thought  out  carefully.” 

IT  managers  say  the  technology  has 
potential  downsides.  Marsh  says  there 
could  be  greater  risk  of  errors  in  pro¬ 
grams  with  nontechnical  people  mak¬ 
ing  the  changes.  “The  way  [for  IT]  to 
mitigate  that  is  to  have  a  test  bed  to 
run  the  rule  set  against  to  make  sure 
you  haven’t  introduced  unforeseen 
problems,”  he  says. 

Still,  rules  management  software  is 
expected  to  play  a  major  role  in  help¬ 
ing  companies  adapt  quickly  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  regulatory  changes. 

“Some  very  large  clients  are  report¬ 
ing  several  orders  of  magnitude  im¬ 
provement  in  the  cost  of  implementing 
significant  change  in  business  prac¬ 
tices,”  says  Ross.  “Rule  management 
platforms  are  a  solid  technology  whose 
time  has  arrived.”  I 


Violino  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Massape- 
qua  Park,  N.Y.  He  can  be  reached  at 
bviolino@optonline.net. 


Until  you  have  a  total  wireless  solution,  you're  not  completely  wireless.  With  HP,  now  you  can  finally  have  the  right  technology  and  the  expert  backend  support 
for  your  wireless  network.  So  your  people  can  work  for  your  office  without  being  in  the  office.  Start  your  upgrade  with  the  HP  Compaq  Business  Notebook  nc4000  ultraportable,  which 
comes  with  a  wide  choice  of  integrated  wireless  communication  options.  Another  piece  of  your  total  wireless  network  is  the  HP  iPAQ  Pocket  PC  h5450  with  Microsoft®  Windows®  Pocket  PC 
2002.  Another  wireless  device  to  consider  is  the  HP  Compaq  Tablet  PC  TCI  000.  It  works  both  as  a  notebook  and  a  desktop  and  features  handwriting  recognition.  The  sooner  you  equip  your 
organization's  staff  with  these  wireless  devices,  the  sooner  they  can  better  serve  their  customers.  By  taking  your  company  completely  wireless  with  HP  now,  connectivity  can  be  your  reality. 


HP  COMPAQ  BUSINESS 
NOTEBOOK  nc4000 
ULTRAPORTABLE 

Full  of  capabilities,  light  on  weight 

I  $1,699 

Weighs  3.5  lbs,  measures  1.1"  thin 

Optional  integrated  802.1  lb/g  or 
i  802.1  la/b/g  mini  PCI  combo  card  to  meet 
current  and  future  wireless  LAN  needs 

Optional  integrated  Bluetooth™  allows  users 
to  set  up  their  own  personal  area  network 

6  cell  lithium  battery  offers  7  hours  battery 
life  with  optional  travel  battery 
:  12.1"  TFT  display,  full-size  keyboard,  dual 

pointing  device 

Microsoft®  Windows®  XP  Professional 


HP  COMPAQ 
TABLET  PC  TCI 000 

Easily  used  as  a  tablet,  notebook, 
or  desktop 

$1,699 

Easy  to  carry  at  only  3  lbs. 

Small  as  a  notepad,  8.3"  x  10.8" 

Battery  lasts  up  to  4.5  hours 

Mobile  keyboard  hides  discreetly  for  writing 

or  quickly  swings  into  place  for  typing 

Integrated  10/100  Ethernet  LAN  and  56K 
Modem 

Optional  integrated  802.11b  wireless  LAN 

Microsoft®  Windows®  XP  Tablet 
PC  Edition 


HP  iPAQ  h5450 

Wireless  capability*  with  integrated 
802.11b  Wireless  LAN,  Bluetooth™ 

$699 

Enhanced  security  with  biometric 
fingerprint  technology 

Removable  and  rechargeable  battery 
maximizes  uptime 

Universal  cradle  for  USB  or  serial  interface 
Microsoft® Windows® Pocket  PC  2002 


Microsoft* 

Windows xp 

Professional 


HP  Care  Pack  services  let  you  choose  the  support 
levels  that  meet  your  business  requirements. 

HP  recommends  Microsoft®  Windows®  XP  Professional  for  Mobile  Computing. 


invent 
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To  take  advantage  of  special  offers,  call  us  toll  free  at  1-800-888-5907  or  visit  www.hp.com/go/mobility4. 


Prices  shown  are  HP  direct  prices;  reseller  and  retailer  prices  may  vary.  Prices  shown  are  subject  to  change  and  do  not  include  applicable  state  and  local  sales  tax  or  shipping  to  recipient's  destination.  Photography  may  not  accurately 
represent  exact  configurations  priced.  *A  standard  WLAN  infrastructure,  other  Bluetooth-enabled  devices,  and  a  service  contract  with  a  wireless  airtime  provider  may  be  required  for  applicable  wireless  communication.  Wireless  Internet 
use  requires  a  separately  purchased  service  contract.  Check  with  service  provider  for  availability  and  coverage  in  your  area.  Not  all  Web  content  available.  During  the  HP-Compaq  product  transitions,  some  HP  iPAQ  products  and 
packaging  may  be  labeled  with  the  Compaq  brand.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  ©2003  Hewlett-Packard  Development  Company,  L.P. 
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It’s  aTelecom 
Buyer’s  Market 

A  telecom  auditor  says  now  is  a  good  time  to  negotiate 
better  terms  in  your  wired  and  wireless  contracts. 


Hundreds  of  pages  of  com¬ 
plex  telecommunications 
bills  land  on  the  desk  of  some 
overworked  IT  staffer  every 
month.  And  if  they  “look  nor¬ 
mal,”  they  get  paid.  But  audi¬ 
tors  say  those  bills  are  full  of 
mistakes  that  typically  result 
in  overcharges  of  5%  to  35%. 

Meanwhile,  many  users  fail 
to  get  the  best  terms  in  their 
telecommunications  con¬ 
tracts.  At  a  time  when  cost 
reduction  is  king  and  the 
telecom  industry  is  in  turmoil,  Mitch 
Betts  asked  MISSY  SUE  MASTEL,  author  of 
Telecom  Audit  (McGraw-Hill,  2003), 
what  IT  managers  should  do. 

These  are  tough  times  in  the  telecommuni¬ 
cations  industry.  Is  now  a  good  time  to  rene¬ 
gotiate  long-distance  telecom  contracts? 

Yes.  You  want  to  improve  not  just  your 
rates  but  the  terms  and  conditions,  too. 
Your  contracts  were  probably  negotiat¬ 
ed  during  the  economic  glory  days, 

~  ~  - - - -  t. 
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telecom 


and  some  don’t  have  claus¬ 
es  for  business  downturns 
or  rightsizing  or  billing  ver¬ 
ification.  You  may  be  able 
to  get  more  competitive 
rates  . . .  but  the  rates  aren’t 
really  where  [the  telecom 
carriers]  get  you.  Where 
they  get  you  is  in  fees  and 
surcharges.  Some  carriers 
have  significantly  higher 
fees  or  surcharges  for  or¬ 
dering  an  800  line,  for  ex¬ 
ample;  it  may  be  free  with 
one  carrier  and  $50  a  month  at  another. 

Are  too  many  contracts  left  in  the  filing  cabi¬ 
net  unexamined?  Yes,  indeed.  Compa¬ 
nies  may  think  it’s  someone’s  job  to 
pull  the  contract  out  and  take  a  look  at 
it,  but  given  the  [staff]  downsizing  to¬ 
day,  there’s  not  time  to  actually  do  it. 
The  contract  could  be  90  pages.  And 
the  bills  could  be  1,100  pages  for  a 
$30,000-per-month  customer. 

You  should  negotiate  into  your  con¬ 
tract  a  period  of  review.  And  you 
should  negotiate  billing  verification 
into  the  contract,  so  you’re  not  spend¬ 
ing  an  average  of  18  to  21  months  to  get 
credits  back  for  overcharges.  It  should 
be  a  much  shorter  period  of  time.  You 
should  expect  the  carrier  to  provide  ac¬ 
curate  billing  practices  and,  if  not,  they 
should  correct  it  within  30  to  60  days. 

And  you  should  be  reviewing  your 
bills  and  comparing  them  to  your  con¬ 
tract  terms  once  every  quarter,  if  not 
more.  Sometimes  the  rates  and  terms 
negotiated  in  the  contract  don’t  actual¬ 
ly  show  up  on  the  bill. 

What  are  some  common  billing  mistakes? 

“Casual  billing”  is  the  worst.  Long¬ 
distance  carriers  can  lose  track  of 
phone  numbers  and  instead  of  billing 
the  call  under  the  corporate  contract. 


MISSY  SUE 
MASTEL 

Title:  President  and 
founder  of  Mass-Tel  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  in  San 
Francisco,  which  helps 
businesses  reduce  their 
telecommunications  bills. 

Accomi  ishments:  Mas  tel 

is  a  CPA  with  degrees 
in  accounting,  interna¬ 
tional  business  manage¬ 
ment  and  theology  from 
Georgetown  University  in 
Washington.  And  she’s 
the  author  of  Telecom  Au¬ 
dit,  a  guide  to  t:  lecommu- 
nications  cost  reduction 
for  corporate  managers. 


it  falls  off  the  contract  and  gets  billed 
at  astronomical  rates  by  the  local  carri¬ 
er.  It  happens  to  large  corporate  cus¬ 
tomers  a  lot,  unfortunately.  It’s  a  billing 
system  error. 

The  billing  systems  are  incredibly 
complex,  full  of  interfaces  and  patches 
to  deal  with  new  features  and  services. 
Most  large  phone  companies  have 
computer  systems  that  are  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  they  lose  track  of  things. 
The  phone  companies  invest  in  patch¬ 
es  but  not  in  overhauling  the  systems. 

I’ve  also  heard  reports  that  you  can  discon¬ 
tinue  a  service,  such  as  a  T1  line,  but  it  can 
still  show  up  on  the  bill.  That  certainly 


happens;  it’s  human  error  if  they  don’t 
properly  enter  the  disconnect  order 
so  it  shows  up  in  the  billing  system. 

But  get  this:  Sometimes  they  discontin¬ 
ue  only  one  point  of  a  two-point  cir¬ 
cuit.  So  you  could  still  be  charged  for 
the  other  point,  perhaps  at  an  office 
you’ve  closed. 

What  are  the  best  money-saving  strategies, 
the  low-hanging  fruit?  Billing  increments. 
Any  time  you  can  reduce  your  billing 
increment,  say,  from  one-minute 
billing  to  a  six-second  increment,  you 
save  about  30%  on  the  usage  portion  of 
your  bill.  If  you  have  a  three-minute 
conversation  and  your  rate  is  5  cents  a 
minute,  you  pay  15  cents.  The  problem 
is  that  even  if  you  talk  two  minutes 
and  one  second,  you’re  still  billed  for 
three  minutes  and  still  paying  15  cents 
for  that  call.  If  you’re  billed  at  six-sec¬ 
ond  increments,  you’re  only  paying 
about  11  cents. 

In  addition,  there  are  about  17,000 
taxes  from  different  jurisdictions  that 
apply  to  telecommunications,  and  the 
carriers  have  a  tough  time  dealing 
with  it.  The  laws  are  incredibly  am¬ 
biguous,  and  we’ve  been  successful  in¬ 
terpreting  the  law  in  favor  of  our  [cor¬ 
porate]  clients.  For  example,  the  feder¬ 
al  excise  tax  covers  toll  service  [typi¬ 
cally  voice  service],  but  it  shouldn’t 
really  apply  to  networks  that  aren’t  toll 
service.  So  most  data  networks  — 
where  you’re  just  paying  for  band¬ 
width,  not  usage  —  shouldn’t  have  the 
federal  excise  tax  applied.  Yet  it  hap¬ 
pens  all  the  time. 

Are  companies  starting  to  get  better  control 
over  their  wireless  costs,  or  is  it  still  the 
Wild  West  out  there?  Even  if  they  are  get¬ 
ting  it  under  control,  it  will  all  change 
in  November.  Cellular  number  porta¬ 
bility  is  coming  out  Thanksgiving,  and 
it’s  going  to  be  an  absolute  madhouse. 
The  carriers  will  do  just  about  any¬ 
thing  to  get  customers  to  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  so  they  don’t  leave  them  in  No¬ 
vember.  The  carriers  are  all  terrified.  If 
you’re  renegotiating  a  contract,  you 
can  pin  them  to  the  wall.  Customers 
have  a  lot  of  leverage,  so  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  that  to  get  free  equipment  or 
upgrades  to  your  equipment  in  a  multi¬ 
year  contract. 

Do  you  expect  to  see  more  consolidation  in 
the  telecom  industry?  Yes,  there  will  be 
more  bankruptcies,  among  smaller 
players.  I  expect  to  see  price  increases 
for  another  12  to  15  months,  but  then  I 
bet  we’ll  see  the  FCC  clamp  down  on 
pricing  and  make  the  carriers  reduce 
their  fees  and  surcharges.  I 


II 


Got  Questions  About 
Business  Intelligence? 


Computerworld’s  IT  Executive  Summit 
Has  the  Answers 


If  you’re  an  IT  executive*  in  an  end-user  organization, 
apply  to  attend  one  of  Computerworld’s  upcoming 
complimentary  one-day  summits  on  Business  Intelligence. 

Neither  a  product  nor  a  system,  Business  Intelligence  (Bl)  is 
an  architecture  -  a  collection  of  interrelated  operational  and 
business  performance  measurement  applications  and  databases. 

The  only  way  to  succeed  with  Bl  applications  is  to  understand 
their  complexity,  their  cross-organizational  nature,  the  needs 
of  knowledge  workers,  your  competition,  your  market,  and 
customer  trends. 

Computerworld’s  new  IT  Executive  Summit  series  will  give 
you  a  comprehensive,  one-day  overview  -  and  will  arm 
you  with  the  latest  thinking  and  tools  to  make  the  right 
investments  in  Bl. 


September  23,  2003 
New  York  City 


September  25,  2003 
San  Francisco 


For  information  or  to  register, 
contact  Chris  Leger 
at  888-299-0155 
or  chris_leger@computerworld.com 


COMPUTERWORLD 

•••••  IT  Executive  Summit 
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Swan  Starts  as  CTO 
At  Milliman  USA 

David  B.  Swan  last 
month  began  work¬ 
ing  as  chief  tech¬ 
nology  officer  at 
Milliman  USA  Inc., 
a  Seattle-based 
consulting  and  ac¬ 
tuarial  firm.  His  ex¬ 
pertise  is  in  IT  management  and 
strategically  applying  technology  to 
the  services  of  health  care  and  fi¬ 
nance.  Swan  has  worked  for  years 
as  a  technology  executive  and  con¬ 
sultant  at  various  companies.  He 
most  recently  was  CTO  and  chief 
operations  officer  at  HealthTalk 
Interactive,  a  direct-to-consumer 
pharmaceutical  marketing  compa¬ 
ny.  Swan  also  held  positions  at  Ex¬ 
cell  Data  Corp.,  Cambridge  Tech¬ 
nology  Partners  Inc.  and  Group 
Health  Inc.,  and  he  spent  10  years 
at  Deloitte  &  Touche  LLP. 


Sarbanes-Oxley 
Seen  as  Big  IT  Cost 

In  a  June  survey  of  880  IT  execu¬ 
tives  and  chief  financial  officers, 
71%  of  respondents  said  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  Section  404  is  the  most 
critical  part  of  the  Sarbanes-Oxley 
Act.  Section  404  requires  busi¬ 
ness-process  audits  and  documen¬ 
tation  to  support  internal  controls 
certification  at  public  companies. 
The  survey  was  sponsored  by  Peo- 
pleSoft  Inc.  and  Business  Finance 
magazine,  and  the  data  was  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  Meta  Group  Inc. 

And  while  companies  are  still 
coming  to  grips  with  the  IT  costs  of 
complying  with  Sarbanes-Oxley, 
estimates  seem  to  vary  widely: 

■  The  U.S.  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  estimates  that 
internal  controls  provisions  will 
cost  companies  each  year  an  aver¬ 
age  of  3.8  million  work  hours  and 
$481  million  for  outside  profession¬ 
als  -  which  adds  up  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.24  billion. 

■  A  recent  Financial  Executives 
International  survey  of  83  members 
found  that  companies  are  planning 
to  commit  an  average  of  6,700 
work  hours  and  $480,000  on  soft¬ 
ware,  employee  training  and  con¬ 
sulting  this  year. 


MERIT  SMITH 


Swiss  Trains  and 
Service  Metrics 


I  DON’T  LIKE  the  idea  of  hyphenated  Americans. 
But  the  fact  is  my  wife  is  a  second-generation 
Swiss-American.  And  I  never  understood  how 
deep  and  subtle  her  family’s  Swissness  was  until 
she  and  I  traveled  with  her  parents  to  Switzer¬ 
land  to  visit  their  home  villages. 

One  of  the  important  things  I  learned  about  the 
Swiss  is  that  they  have  a  different  concept  of  time  than 


North  Americans  do.  I 
guess  we  should  expect 
some  time  weirdness  from 
people  who  build  clocks 
and  watches.  But  in 
Switzerland,  time  is  differ¬ 
ent  than  it  is  in  the  U.S. 

I  first  realized  this  as  we 
took  the  morning  train 
from  Zurich  to  Interlaken. 

The  train  was  scheduled  to 
leave  at  8:03. 1  was  standing 
in  the  train,  arranging  bag¬ 
gage,  and  looked  out  the 
window  at  the  clock  on  the 
train  platform.  Just  as  the 
clock  hit  8:03,  the  train  be¬ 
gan  to  move.  I  wondered,  “Wow.  How 
did  they  do  that?” 

Over  several  weeks,  I  realized  that 
there  wasn’t  any  special  trick  with  the 
clock  and  the  train.  It  was  just  the 
Swiss  concept  of  time,  which  seems 
to  work  something  like  this:  Time  is 
important.  We  accurately  measure 
time.  Accurate  measurement  of  time 
lets  us  plan  when  things  will  happen. 
Everyone  knows  what  time  it  is. 
Things  happen  when  they’re  sched¬ 
uled.  This  isn’t  special.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  This  is  Swiss  time. 

Being  an  American  traveler,  I  have  a 
different  concept  of  time  and  trans¬ 
portation.  When  I  think  of  my  typical 
travel  experience  with  American, 
United  or  Delta,  I  realize  that  the  air¬ 


line  and  I  may  be  in  the 
same  time  zone,  but  we 
seem  to  be  using  different 
concepts  of  time.  They 
measure  it  in  funny  ways. 
They  conceal  it.  Their  idea 
of  time  is  just  about  the  op¬ 
posite  of  what  my  idea  of 
time  is.  They  focus  on  on- 
time  departure,  while  I 
hope  for  on-time  arrival. 

To  look  good  on  this  ser¬ 
vice  measure,  they  play 
tricks.  On-time  departure 
can  often  mean  “push  the 
plane  back  from  the  gate  on 
time,  sit  in  the  plane  at  the 
gate  for  a  while,  then  actually  take  off 
and  get  to  the  destination,  but  late.” 

My  company  frequently  works  with 
health  care  organizations  that  have 
substantial  service,  cost  and  quality 
problems.  In  nearly  every  one  of  these 
engagements,  confusion  about  time  is 
a  major  part  of  the  problem.  The  first 
step  in  moving  forward  is  to  help  our 
client  managers  understand  that  they 
and  their  clients  may  have  different 
concepts  of  time.  And  that  if  they  align 
themselves  to  the  client’s  concept  of 
time,  they  have  made  a  huge  step  to¬ 
ward  improving  service. 

This  sounds  simple,  almost  trivial. 
“Of  course  we  consider  time  from  the 
customer’s  standpoint,”  they  say.  But 
the  reality  is  that  most  of  our  measure¬ 


ments  and  statistics  about  time  are 
from  a  producer’s  point  of  view,  not 
from  the  consumer’s. 

Think  about  time  measurement  in  a 
call  center.  Because  call  centers  man¬ 
age  “production”  by  tracking  metrics 
such  as  how  quickly  a  call  is  answered, 
the  average  amount  of  time  spent  on  a 
call,  and  after-call  work,  it’s  hard  for 
them  to  understand  that  the  caller  has 
a  different  experience.  The  caller  ex¬ 
periences  “wait”  and  “talk.”  The  cus¬ 
tomer  service  representative  thinks, 

“It  was  a  two-and-a-half-minute  call. 
Good  call,  good  service.”  The  caller 
knows  the  call  combined  with  the  wait 
took  almost  five  minutes.  “That  wasn’t 
good  service.  In  fact,  why  did  I  have  to 
call  them  in  the  first  place?” 

It’s  the  same  event,  but  with  two  dif¬ 
ferent  time  experiences.  Call  center 
managers  can  prove  that  they’re  pro¬ 
viding  good  service,  but  their  cus¬ 
tomers  don’t  think  that  they’re  receiv¬ 
ing  good  service. 

Look  at  the  metrics  and  measures 
your  service  organization  uses.  Do 
they  reflect  the  customer’s  experience 
of  time?  “Ninety-five  percent  of  calls 
answered  in  30  seconds.”  Why  am  I  al¬ 
ways  in  the  other  5%?  “Ninety-eight 
percent  of  clean  claims  paid  in  30 
days.”  It  was  clean  when  I  sent  it  in. 
Does  that  30  days  start  when  I  sent  it 
and  end  when  I  get  it  back?  Is  it  calen¬ 
dar  days  or  workdays? 

Here  is  the  hard  fact  of  service  man¬ 
agement:  I  can’t  deliver  high-quality 
service  if  I  measure  my  experience 
rather  than  my  customer’s  experience. 
I  just  have  to  understand  that  it’s  the 
customer’s  measurement  of  time  that 
counts.  And  I  don’t  need  a  Swiss  watch 
to  do  that.  I 
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SENIOR  SYSTEMS  ENGINEER 

Position  based  in  HR  Systems  and 
requires  strong  knowledge  of 
PeopleSoft  architecture  as  it  relates 
to  application  servers,  web  servers, 
database  servers,  tuxedo  messag¬ 
ing  and  process  scheduler.  Will  use 
project  management  knowledge 
skills,  tools  and  techniques  to  lead 
and  execute  multiple  project/ser¬ 
vice  initiatives  of  moderate  or  great¬ 
er  size,  complexity  and  impact.  Will 
plan,  organize,  actuate  and  control 
delivery  of  IT  products  and  ser¬ 
vices.  Duties  will  involve  the  con¬ 
struction/configuration.  installation 
and  maintenance  of  complex  or 
pioneer  application/system  soft¬ 
ware;  full  testing  of  application/sys¬ 
tem  software  and  configurations; 
creation  and/or  updating  of  applica¬ 
tion/system  documentation;  design¬ 
ing  application/system  solutions 
that  emphasize  preventive  versus 
corrective  measures;  and  identify¬ 
ing  appropriate  technical  solutions. 
Requires  bachelor's  degree  or  its 
equivalent  in  Computer  Science  or 
a  related  field  and  three  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  PeopleSoft.  Position 
is  located  in  Omaha.  Nebraska. 
Fulltime,  M-F.  Salary  $70, 000/year. 
No  assistance  with  relocation 
expenses  is  offered. 

Interested  applicants  may  submit 
their  resumes  to  www.conaqra 
foods.com.  click  on  "careers",  then 
"apply  now".  Note;  you  must  type 
in  the  following  code  of  C00181  in 
order  to  apply  for  this  position. 
Failure  to  correctly  enter  this  infor¬ 
mation  will  result  in  non-considera¬ 
tion  for  the  position.  You  may  also 
submit  your  resume  to  ConAgra 
Foods,  Inc.,  Attn:  Nadine  Ries, 
Human  Resources,  ETS-200,  7300 
World  Communications  Drive, 
Omaha,  NE  68122. 


TechNation  Software  Consulting, 
Inc,  a  software  consulting  company 
with  its  main  place  of  business  at 
Sioux  Falls,  SD  has  multiple  posi¬ 
tions  for  Software  Professionals  in 
the  area  of  Datawarehousing 
Technologies  and  in  Middleware. 
TechNation  intends  to  build  a  top 
notch  team  that  can  provide  solu¬ 
tions  in  these  areas  and  is  looking 
for  professionals  at  Techlead, 
senior  programmer  analysts  and 
developer  positions. 

1.  Techleads;  Will  lead  a  team  of 
3-5  programmers  in  new  devel¬ 
opment/maintenance,  provide 
design,  lead  the  team  in  devel¬ 
opment  and  will  allocate  work 
and  take  responsibility  of  time 
schedules. 

2.  Senior  Programmer  Analysts; 
Will  analyze  client  needs,  eval¬ 
uate  existing  software,  gather 
requirements,  and  help  design 
the  specs  along  with  taking 
part  in  customization  of  soft¬ 
ware. 

3.  Developers:  Will  code,  help 
customize  software  and  will 
perform  unit  testing. 

Requirements:  All  positions  require 
BS  in  Comp.  Science  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  with  more  than  3  years  of  over¬ 
all  IT  Experience.  All  positions  will 
require  experience  in  one  of  Busin¬ 
ess  Objects.  Cognos,  Informatica, 
Oracle  Express,  Siebel,  Tibco  or  in 
WebMethods  with  experience  in 
allied  Internet  technologies. 

TechNation  provides  onsite-consul¬ 
ting  services  to  clients  across  the 
United  States  and  hence  a  key 
requirement  for  all  positions  is  that 
candidates  must  be  willing  to  relo¬ 
cate  across  the  country  for  periods 
between  3-6  months  or  as  needed. 

Send  resumes  to  Rona  Troff,  300 
N.  Dakota  Ave.  Suite  #505-B,  Sioux 
Falls,  SD  57104  or  email  rtroff@ 
tnscinc.com  .  Fax:  530-733-2775. 


Account  Executive 

Initiate,  engage,  develop,  and  man¬ 
age  business  relationships  and 
partnerships  including:  prospect 
generation,  preparation  and  pre¬ 
sentation  of  solutions  and  proposal 
preparation  and  finalization  for 
Odyssey  and  Flowmate  based  pro¬ 
jects.  Bachelors  degree  in  Bus¬ 
iness  or  Economics  and  2  yrs.of 
exp.  or  2yrs.  of  exp.  in  a  related 
position  w/ability  to  use:  Odyssey 
and  Flowmate  and  knowledge  of 
ISO  9001  and  CMM  Level  4  con¬ 
cepts.  40.0  hrs./wk  9:00  AM  -  6:00 
PM  Applicants  send  cover  letter 
and  resume  to:  SRA  Systems.  1945 
Cliff  Valley  Way.  #270,  Atlanta.  GA 
30339,  ATTN:  S.  Nagarajan. 


Senior  Database  Administrator 

The  Senior  Database  Administrator 
will  function  as  a  key  member  of  the 
IT  Infrastructure  team  responsible 
for  the  definition,  design,  documen¬ 
tation  and  on-going  support  for 
SQL  databases  for  the  Chicago- 
based  ConAgra  Foods  companies. 
This  will  include  overseeing  all 
aspects  of  database  administration 
on  all  related  servers  for  this  oper¬ 
ating  group;  design,  implementa¬ 
tion  and/or  modification  of  data¬ 
base;  performing  server-level  an¬ 
alysis  to  determine  future  growth 
patterns  and  appropriate  new  tech¬ 
nologies;  and  the  diagnosis,  correc¬ 
tion  and  prevention  of  computer 
systems  errors  and  failures  on  end- 
user  and  network  levels.  The  can¬ 
didate  must  possess  experience  in 
the  following  areas:  Kronos™  Time 
and  Attendance  management  sys¬ 
tems  (including  Workforce  Central 
Suite,  Data  Collection  Manager, 
and  NexTrak  Leave  Management 
system);  Record  Archive  system; 
Database  Recovery  Plan;  and 
SPC9000™  Statistical  Process 
Control.  Position  requires  minimum 
of  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Computer 
Science/Engineering  or  a  related 
field  and  five  (5)  years  experience 
in  a  position  that  involves  imple¬ 
mentation  of  complex  systems  pro¬ 
jects.  Position  fulltime.  M-F.  Salary 
$86, 750/year.  Job  is  located  in 
Downers  Grove,  Illinois.  Reloca¬ 
tion  assistance  for  this  position  is 
not  provided  by  the  Company. 

Interested  applicants  may  submit 
their  resumes  to  www.conaqra 
foods.com.  click  on  "careers",  then 
"apply  now".  Note:  You  must  type 
in  the  following  code  of  CIMN00764 
in  the  box  labeled  "In  what  job  are 
you  interested"  in  order  to  apply  for 
this  position.  Failure  to  correctly 
enter  this  information  will  result 
Nadine  Ries,  SPHR,  Human 
Resources  ETS-200,  7300  World 
Communications  Drive,  Omaha, 
NE  68122. 


Teksoft  Inc  is  a  growing  software 
development  and  consulting  firm 
in  Houston.  We  are  looking  for 
Computer  Professionals  for  the 
following  positions. 

Software  Engineer:  Research, 
analyze,  design  and  develop  in¬ 
ternet  programs  for  WEB  based 
knowledge  management,  cus¬ 
tomer  relationship  management, 
sales  force  automation  and  e- 
commerce  for  development  of 
SAP  packages.  Must  have  kno¬ 
wledge  of  any  SAP  ( I.S  )  Indus¬ 
try  Solutions  modules.  Requires 
Masters  degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  in  a  related  field  and 
1  one  year  of  experience  in  the 
advertised  position  or  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  position  and  ability  to  use 
SAP  Industry  Solutions  mod¬ 
ules.  Must  be  willing  to  travel. 
Programmer  Analyst:  Plan,  test 
and  develop  internet  based  pro¬ 
grams  for  ERP  packages,  CRM, 
Sales  force  automation  and  E- 
Commerce.  Requires  a  Bachel¬ 
ors  degree  in  Computer  Science 
or  in  a  related  field  and  one  year 
of  experience  in  the  advertised 
position  or  in  a  similar  position 
and  ability  to  use  ERP  and 
CRM.  Must  be  willing  to  travel. 
Send  Resume  and  Cover  letter 
to:  Teksoft,  Inc.  7457  Harwin  Dr, 
#  303-B,  Houston,  TX  77036. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to  an¬ 
alyze,  design,  develop,  test,  im¬ 
plement  and  maintain  software 
systems  for  e-commerce  appli¬ 
cations  using  object  oriented 
methodology  with  Visual  Basic, 
SQL  Server,  UNIX,  Oracle,  Java 
and  web  technology.  Require: 
B.S.  in  Computer  Science/ 
Engineering  and  six  months 
experience  in  the  job  offered  or 
any  experience  providing  skills 
in  described  duties  (experience 
may  be  full  time  or  equivalent 
part  time).  Coursework  must 
include  Operating  Systems  and 
Algorithmic  Analysis.  Compet¬ 
itive  salary  and  benefits.  8:30 
am  to  5pm,  M-F.  Apply  with 
resume  to:  President,  Credit 
Card  Management,  Inc.,  7289 
Garden  Road,  Suite  113,  Riviera 
Beach,  FL  33404. 


SENIOR  PROGRAMMER  ANA¬ 
LYST:  Duties  include:  Will  formu¬ 
late  and  define  systems  scope 
and  objectives  in  order  to  pur¬ 
chase,  design,  develop  or  modi¬ 
fy  information  systems.  Involved 
in  all  processes  concerning  sys¬ 
tems  analysis  and  programming, 
including  design  factors,  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  require¬ 
ments,  system  facilities,  and  job 
control  procedures.  Will  identify 
and  analyze  business  require¬ 
ments  geared  toward  applying 
computer  technology  to  busi¬ 
ness  processes.  Will  create 
functional  specifications  and 
derivative  programs.  Will  con¬ 
duct  vendor  application  software 
research  and  evaluation  and 
install  customized  vendor  pack¬ 
ages  and  complete  system  inte¬ 
gration  as  required.  Will  analyze 
and  prepare  documentation  on 
application  systems  for  internal 
and  external  use.  Min.  Reqs.: 
BS/BA  (foreign  equivalent 
accepted)  in  CS,  EE  or  related 
field  of  study  plus  2  years  exp.  in 
job  offered  or  2  years  exp.  in 
related  occupation  (i.e. 
Programming  or  Systems 
Analysis).  MUST  possess 
demonstrated  expertise  in  the 
following:  (1)  Major  system 
installation  including  develop¬ 
ment,  implementation,  and 
maintenance  of  distributed  sys¬ 
tems;  (2)  Programming  with 
Visual  Basic/C,  Cold  Fusion, 
and  Powerbuilder;  (3) 
Application  design  in  support  of 
Group  Insurance  product 
requirements;  and  (4)  Using 
CiYStal  Reports,  PVCS 
Dimensions,  or  Installshield. 
Salary  Range  $55,500  to 
$65,000  per  year  FT  and  stan¬ 
dard  company  benefits.  EEO. 
Submit  2  resumes  and  respond 
to  Case  No.  2002-02289,  Labor 
Exchange  Office,  19  Staniford 
Street,  1st  Floor,  Boston,  MA 
02114. 


Software  Engineer  4  wanted  to 
develop  &  customize  multi-lin¬ 
gual  real  time  voice  recognition 
applications  for  large-scale  com¬ 
mercial  wireless  networks  on 
Windows/UNIX  platforms;  define 
natural  language  grammars 
using  parsing  &  object  oriented 
technologies;  implement  &  inte¬ 
grate  Oracle  procedures,  trig¬ 
gers  &  packages  to  store  sub¬ 
scriber  data;  design,  implement 
&  test  feature  enhancements; 
customize  VoiceXML  applica¬ 
tions  for  voice  portal,  next  gen¬ 
eration  voice  mail  &  unified  mes¬ 
saging  products;  provide  tech, 
lead  support  for  customization  of 
features  for  delivery  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  Must  have  Bach.  deg. 
in  Comp.  Sci.,  Elect.  Eng.  or 
related  field  &  4  yrs.  software 
development  exper.,  incl.  at 
least  1  yr.  exper.  with  compilers 
&  parsing,  &  incl.  exper.  with 
large-scale  commercial  net¬ 
works,  object  oriented  technolo¬ 
gies,  Oracle  &  XML  applications. 
Salary  $85,561/yr.  Send  2 
resumes  to  Case#200202346, 
Labor  Exchange  Office,  19 
Staniford  St.,  st  FL,  Boston,  MA 
02114. 


Software  Development 

V.L.S.  Systems  Inc  is  a  software 
development  and  consulting  co 
with  multiple  openings  for  Software 
Engineers,  DBA's,  and  Program¬ 
mer  Analysts  to  work  at  client  sites 
throughout  the  United  States.  Indi¬ 
viduals  must  have  a  minimum  of  a 
Bachelor  Degree  and  2  years  of 
experience  in  software  application 
design,  programming,  administra¬ 
tion  and  testing  of  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  CRM,  ERP,  Client/Server. 
Mainframe  and  Web  Applications 
using  any  of  the  following:  Siebel, 
Oracle  Apps,  PeopleSoft,  SAP,  MS 
SQL  Server,  UDB/DB2,  Sybase, 
Abinitio,  SeeBeyond,  Vignette, 
C++,  ASP.NET,  XML,  Java.  J2EE, 
Java  Script,  Perl,  HTML,  Cobol, 
CICS,  MVS/ESA,  Unisys.  Visual 
Basic,  COM+,  MTS,  Cognos, 
Websphere,  Weblogic,  Web  Meth¬ 
ods,  Unix,  Windows  NT/2000/XP, 
Embedded  related  tools.  Apply  to 
V.L.S.  Systems,  9900  Main  Street, 
Suite  304,  Fairfax,  VA  22031. 
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For  over  20  years,  Syntel  employees  across  North  America,  Europe,  and 
Asia  have  helped  build  advanced  information  technology  systems  for  lead¬ 
ing  Fortune  500  companies  and  government  organizations  to  improve  their 
efficiency  and  competitiveness.  Today,  Syntel  professionals  are  building 
rewarding  careers  by  providing  solutions  in  e-business,  CRM,  Web  Design 
and  Data  Warehousing. 

Come  discover  why  Forbes  magazine  placed  Syntel  second  on  its  list  of 
“The  200  Best  Small  Companies  in  America”  and  Business  Week  ranked 
us  #1 1  on  its  list  of  Hot  Growth  Companies. 

Due  to  our  rapid  growth,  we  have  immediate,  full-time  opportunities  for 
both  entry-level  and  experienced  Software  Engineers,  Consultants, 
Programmers,  Programmer/Analysts,  Project  Leaders,  Project  Managers, 
Supervisors,  Database  Administrators,  Computer  Personnel  Managers 
and  Computer  Operations/ Account  Managers/Account  Executives  with 
any  of  the  following  skills: 

Mainframe 

•  IMS  DB/DC  or  DB2,  MVS/ESA, 

COBOL,  CICS 

DBA 

•  ORACLE  or  SYBASE 

Client-Server/WEB 

•  Siebel 

•  Websphere 

•  Com/DCom 

•  Web  Architects 

•  Datawarehousing 

•  Informix,  C  or  UNIX 

•  Oracle  Developer  or  Designer  2000 

•  JAVA,  HTML,  Active  X 

•  Web  Commerce 

•  SAP/R3,  ABAP/4  or  FICO  or  MM 
&  SD 


•  Focus,  IDMS  or  SAS 


•  DB2 


Oracle  Applications  &  Tools 

Lotus  Notes  Developer 

UNIX  System  Administrator 

UNIX,  C,  C++,  Visual  C++,  CORBA, 

OOD  or  OOPS 

WinNT 

Sybase,  Access  or  SQL  server 

PeopleSoft 

Visual  Basic 

PowerBuilder 

IEF 


Account  Executives,  Account  Managers  and 
Business  Development/ Account  Specialist 

positions  available. 

Some  positions  require  a  Bachelor's  degree,  others  a  Master's  degree.  We  also 
accept  the  equivalent  of  the  degree  in  education  and  experience. 

With  Syntel  (NASDAQ:  SYND,  you'll  enjoy  excellent  compensation,  full  benefits, 
employee  stock  purchase  plan  and  more.  Please  forward  your  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Syntel,  Inc.,  Attn:  Recruiting  Manager-LD07, 

525  E.  Big  Beaver,  Suite  300,  Troy,  Ml  48083.  Phone:  248-619-2800; 
Fax:  248-619-2888.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SVNirEL 

www.syntelinc.com 
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Get  Ahead  In  Your  Career! 


BDPA,  The  Premier  Organization  For  African  Americans 
In  Information  Technology,  Invites  You  To  Attend  The... 


BDPA  National  Conference 


CAREER  EKPO 

August  15-16,  2003  •  Philadelphia  Marriott 

Friday,  August  15:  10:00am  -  6:00pm  •  Saturday,  August  16:  10:00am  -  4:00pm 
FREE  ADMISSION  TO  THE  CAREER  EXPO! 

Employers  Include:  Abbott  Laboratories  •  Accenture  •  Advanced  Reasoning  Systems  •  Anthem  Blue 
Cross  Blue  Shield  •  AstraZeneca  •  Cardinal  Health  •  Computer  Associates  •  Compuware  Corporation  • 
Dell  Computer  •  Deloitte  Consulting  •  FleetBoston  Financial  •  GlaxoSmithKline  •  Greenwich  Technology 
Partners  •  Hewitt  Associates  •  Household  International  •  Iowa  Human  Resource  Recruitment 
Consortium  •  Mayo  Clinic  •  McDonalds  Corporation  •  Merck  &  Company  •  Performigence 
Corporation  •  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co,  •  Siebel  Systems  •  Siemens  Business  Services  •  Thomson 
West  •  Toyota  Motors  •  Unisys  •  The  Vanguard  Group  •  Verizon  Wireless  •  Wachovia 

For  the  latest  information,  please  visit  us  at  www.shomex.com/bdpa. 

Employers  -  To  exhibit  at  the  Career  Expo,  please  call  Gloriann  Clark  at  310-309-4409. 


To  register  or  get  more  informatii  in  i  u  i  attending  the 
conference,  which  features  over  30  workshops,  please  call 

800-727-BDPA  or  visit  us  at  uuuuuu.bdpa.org/conference.cfm 


SENIOR  PROGRAMMER  ANA¬ 
LYST:  Will  formulate  and  define 
systems  scope  and  objectives  in 
order  to  design,  develop  or  mod¬ 
ify  information  systems.  Involved 
in  all  processes  concerning  sys¬ 
tems  analysis  and  programming, 
including  design  factors,  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  require¬ 
ments.  Will  identify  and  analyze 
business  requirements  geared 
toward  applying  computer  tech¬ 
nology  to  business  processes. 
Will  create  functional  specifica¬ 
tions  and  derivative  programs. 
Will  conduct  vendor  application 
software  research  and  evalua¬ 
tion  and  install  customized  ven¬ 
dor  packages  and  complete  sys¬ 
tem  integration  as  required.  Will 
analyze  and  prepare  documen¬ 
tation  on  application  systems  for 
internal  and  external  use.  Will 
act  as  liaison  from  internal  busi¬ 
ness  personnel  and  IS  units  to 
outside  vendors  and  IS  commu¬ 
nities.  Will  provide  administra¬ 
tive  functionality,  training  and 
application  support  for  vendor 
package.  Min.  Reqts:  BS/BA 
(foreign  equivalent  accepted)  in 
CS,  EE,  MIS  or  related  field  of 
study  plus  2  years  exp.  in  job 
offered  or  in  related  occupation 
(i.e.  systems  Programming  or 
Analysis).  MUST  possess 
demonstrated  expertise  in  the 
following:  (1)  Major  system 
installation  including  develop¬ 
ment,  implementation,  and 
maintenance  of  distributed  sys¬ 
tems;  (2)  Applications  develop¬ 
ment  for  financial  services  prod¬ 
ucts  and  industry  including 
financial  reporting;  and  (3) 
Programming  and  analysis 
using;  Visual  C++,  Cold  Fusion, 
PVCS  Dimensions,  and 
Installshield.  Basic  pay  range  is 
$  55.500  -  $  65,000  per  year  FT 
and  standard  company  benefits. 
EEO.  Submit  2  resumes  and 
respond  to  Case  No.  2002- 
02297,  Labor  Exchange  Office, 
19  Staniford  Street,  1st  Floor. 
Boston.  MA  02114. 


Mgr  of  R&D  for  Hardware  Solu¬ 
tions.  Atlanta,  GA.  Coordinate/ 
plan  ITT  R&D  for  remote  monitor¬ 
ing  platform  project  teams  in  US 
and  Romania.  Ensure  company 
proprietary  sys.  &  techs.  Are  cor¬ 
rectly  utilized  in  designing  hard¬ 
ware  boards  for  clients  world¬ 
wide.  Coord.  Software  &  scen¬ 
ario  testing  for  hardware  boards. 
Prepare  progress  reports  &  rec¬ 
ommendations.  Maintain  commu¬ 
nications  w /  dvpmt.  Teams  in 
Romania  &  advise  Romanian 
teams  on  tech.  Issues.  Req: 
Bachelor's  degree  or  foreign 
equiv.  In  Electrical  Engg.  5  yrs 
exp.  In  job  offered  or  in  network 
engg.  Following  exp.  (may  be 
concurrent):  3  yrs.  Exp.  In  design/ 
installation/maintenance  of  com¬ 
puter  sys.  &  networks  at  custom¬ 
er  locations;  3  yrs.  Exp.  In  instal- 
lation/config.  Of  OS  software  & 
custom  appls.,  incl.  Microsoft  OS 
software,  UNIX  OS  (SINIX,  LIN¬ 
UX),  and  Informix,  3  yrs.  Exp.  In 
design  &  implementation  of  LAN/ 
WAN  hardware  solutions,  includ¬ 
ing  network  mgmt.  Software. 
Proficiency  in  Romanian.  Res¬ 
ume:  Ms.  Cary  Reams.  NIVIS 
LLC,  1000  Circle  75  Pkwy,  Ste. 
300,  Atlanta,  GA  30339. 


SBI  is  looking  for  the  following 
positions  for  its  offices  in 
Houston,  TX,  San  Francisco, 
CA,  Warren,  NJ,  Salt  Lake 
City,  UT  and  Portland,  OR: 
Programmer  Analysts,  Tech¬ 
nical  Architects,  Technical 
Consultants,  Business  Strate¬ 
gists,  Systems  Analysts,  Soft¬ 
ware  Engineers,  Art  Director, 
resumes  by  email  or  fax  only 
to  HR,  SBI  2825  East 
Cottonwood  Parkway,  Suite 
480,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
84121: 

careers@sbiandcompany.com; 

Fax  (801)  733-3201. 


COMPUTER  PROFESSIONALS 
Opportunities  for: 

•  WEB  ARCHITECTS/ 
DEVELOPERS 

•  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

•  WEB  GRAPHIC  DESIGNERS 
■  NETWORK  ENGINEERS 

•  PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS 

•  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS 

SKILLS: 

•  COLD  FUSION  •  SPECTRA 

•  ORACLE  •  VISUAL  BASIC 

•  VISUAL  C++  •  SIEBEL  •  ASP 

•  COM.  DCOM  •  JSP  •  HTML 

•  JAVA,  JAVA  BEAN  •  EJB  JAVA 
SERVLETS  •  WEBSPHERE 

•  IBM  MQ  SERIES  •  XML.UML 

•  MTS  •  CLARIFY  ■  PERL 

•  OBJECTPERL  •  SPYPERL 

•  SMALLTALK  •  PL/SQL 

•  VISUAL  AGE  •  COBOL,  SPL, 
UNIX 

Visit  our  website  @ 
www.computerhorizons.com 

Attractive  salaries  and  benefits. 
Please  forward  your  resume  to: 
H.R.  Mgr.,  Computer  Horizons 
Corp.,  49  Old  Bloomfield 
Avenue,  Mountain  Lakes,  New 
Jersey  07046-1495.  Call 
973-299-4000.  E-mail:  jobs@ 
computerhorizons.com.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


Innovision  Technologies,  a 
dynamic  company,  is  looking  for 
system  analysts,  IT  profession¬ 
als  and  software/project  engi¬ 
neers.  BS  plus  some  experi¬ 
ence  is  required.  We  offer  attrac¬ 
tive  wage  with  full  benefits.  401k 
and  job  is  stable.  Please  send 
resumes  to: 

iti@innovisiontech.com.  EOE 

Infomerica  is  looking  for  sys¬ 
tem/programmer  analysts,  soft¬ 
ware/project  engineers  &  com¬ 
puter  consultants  working  at  dif¬ 
ferent  sites  (travel  required). 
Candidates  must  have  BS  with 
exp.  in  IT  fields.  Skills  of  Oracle, 
Informix,  Java  preferred.  Send 
resumes  to: 

info@infomericainc.com.  EOE 


Intergraph  Process,  Power  &  Off¬ 
shore.  a  division  of  Intergraph 
Corporation,  supplies  integrated 
lifecycle  solutions  for  the  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of 
process  and  power  plants,  off¬ 
shore  rigs  and  ships.  We  have  the 
following  positions  available: 

Senior  Software  Analysts 
Plant  Design 

Plan  and  conduct  complex  pro¬ 
gramming/software  assignments  in 
the  development  of  complex  soft¬ 
ware  systems  for  Company's  prod¬ 
ucts.  Requires  Bachelor's  degree/ 
equivalent  in  Computer  Science, 
Math,  Engineering  or  related  tech¬ 
nical  field  +  3  years  related  experi¬ 
ence;  or  a  Master's  degree/equiva¬ 
lent  +  1  year  of  related  experience. 
To  include  a  minimum  of  6  months 
experience  in  programming,  de¬ 
signing,  developing,  trouble  shoot¬ 
ing,  'and  implementing  complex 
and  integrated  software  systems 
for  Plant  Design,  Product  Data 
Management,  Instrumentation, 
Piping,  AIM.  CAD,  Naval  Architec¬ 
ture,  3D  Applications,  or  Structural 
Engineering  and  6  months  experi¬ 
ence  programming,  designing,  de¬ 
veloping,  trouble  shooting,  and 
implementing  complex  and  inte¬ 
grated  software  systems  using 
C/C++  and  Visual  Basic.  Oracle, 
SQL,  COM,  or  Visual  Test. 

Senior  Support  Engineers 
Plant  Design 

Provide  technical  support  and  con¬ 
sulting  services  for  complex  Plant 
Design  software  systems.  Re¬ 
quires  Bachelor's  degree/equiva¬ 
lent  in  Computer  Science,  Math, 
Engineering,  or  related  technical 
field  +  6  years  related  experience 
or  a  Master's  degree/equivalent  + 
4  years  related  experience.  To 
include  3  years  experience  in  sup¬ 
porting,  configuring,  and  trou¬ 
bleshooting  complex  process, 
power,  or  ship  design  software 
systems  using  SQL  and  Oracle  on 
a  Windows  operating  system. 

Intergraph  offers  relocation  assis¬ 
tance,  a  highly  professional  work¬ 
ing  environment,  excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  potential,  competitive 
salaries,  and  company-paid  bene¬ 
fits  including  a  matching  401  (k) 
plan.  For  immediate  consideration, 
please  send  your  resume  to 
Intergraph  Process,  Power  &  Off¬ 
shore,  Attn:  Sharon  Wolchik,  Fax: 
(256)730-3428;  Email:  srwolchi@ 
ingr.com.  Please  specify  position 
title  of  interest  and  this  reference 
number:  #L03.  Intergraph  is  an  Af¬ 
firmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  M/F.D.V. 


Network  Administrator,  8a- 
5p.  40  hrs/wk.  Integrate, 
install  &  maintain  LAN  & 
WAN  systms.  Test,  monitor 
&  troubleshoot  network 
h/ware  &  s/ware  as  needed 
using  UNIX  admin  on  Sun 
Solaris.  Bach  or  equiv 
w/major  in  Comp  Sci  or 
Engg,  Electronics  or  related 
field.  2  yrs  in  job  or  as 
Network  Engr.  Resume: 
Ultra  Telecom,  Inc.,  1600 
Oakbrook  Dr.,  Ste  520, 
Norcross,  GA  30093. 


Technical  Project  Leads 
needed  in  unanticipated 
client  sites  to  coord,  monitor 
&  expedite  all  business- 
related  tasks  such  as  lead 
RGSs  to  obtain  &  analyze 
business  &  systm  reqmts, 
prep  &  negotiate  contract 
proposals  &  deliver  presen¬ 
tations,  act  as  liaison  to 
build  CRM  solution  tools, 
maintain  timelines,  perform 
mkt  rsrch  &  analysis.  Apply 
to:  Hireme,  Global 

Consultants,  25  Airport  Rd, 
Morristown,  NJ  07960. 


CyberSoft  Technologies,  Inc. 
specializes  in  Web-based  solu¬ 
tions,  web  integration,  data 
warehousing.  Looking  for  the 
following  positions: 

Systems  Analysts:  Analyze, 
design,  develop,  test,  and  im- 
plementB2B,  Enterprise  Appli¬ 
cation  Integration  and  Distrib¬ 
uted  Applications  using  Rational 
Rose,  UML,  C#.NET,  ASP.NET, 
SQL  Server,  XML  WebServices 
and  Data  Warehousing  tools. 
Need  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Computers  or  Engineering  or  a 
related  field.  Need  2+  years  of 
experience. 

Send  resume  to:  HR,  4420  FM 
1960  West,  Suite  #222, 
Houston,  TX  77068  or  via  email: 
jobs@cybersoftech.com. 


Quality  Assurance  Analyst.  Devel¬ 
op  &  execute  test  plans  &  test 
cases.  Conduct  black  box,  white 
box,  regression,  usability,  load, 
performance,  &  stress  testing 
using  SQL  Server,  TestPartner, 
Rational  Robot,  JMeter  and  lnCtri5 
for  automated  testing  &  Bugzilla  for 
defect  tracking.  Must  have  Bachel¬ 
or's  in  Comp  Sci,  Bus.  Info  Sys  or 
related  +  6  mos  exp  as  QA  Analyst 
or  Prog.  Analyst,  incl  6  mos  exp 
testing  web-based  applications. 
Must  have  exp  writing  test  plans  & 
test  cases,  black  box,  white  box, 
usability,  load.  &  performance  test¬ 
ing,  knowl  of  SQL  Server  &  auto¬ 
mated  testing  tools.  Send  cover  Itr, 
resume  &  salary  req.  to:  Fiserv 
AIS.  Attn:  HR,  4200  University  Ave. 
Suite  400,  West  Des  Moines,  IA 
50266.  Fiserv  Advanced  Insurance 
Solutions  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


itcareers.com  is  now 


powered  by 
CareerJournal.com! 
Search  for  jobs  and  post 
your  resume  here  on 

www.itcareers.com 
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Computer  Professionals: 
Infowave  Systems,  Inc,  an  IT 
consulting  firm  is  looking  for 
qualified  individuals  with  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years  experience  in 
software  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  to  work  at  various  client 
sites  throughout  US.  Specifically 
we  have  the  following  openings: 
SAP  ERP  Engineers,  Oracle 
Data  Warehouse  Engineers, 
Oracle  Software  Engineers, 
Oracle  Database  Administrators, 
Microsoft  and  ERP  Engineers, 
Java  Engineers,  Systems  Anal¬ 
ysts,  and  MF  Data  Warehouse 
Engineers.  Send  resume  to: 
Infowave  Systems,  Attn:  HRD, 
39  Central  Square,  Ste.  201A, 
Keene,  NH  03431. 


Computer  Programmer 
Analysts  needed.  See¬ 
king  qualified  candi¬ 
dates  possessing  MS/ 
BS  or  equiv.  and/or  rel¬ 
evant  work  exp.  Work 
with  3  of  the  following: 
Unix,  C++,  Java,  SQL. 
Send  resume  &  ref.  to 
ICSS,  Inc.,  Attn:  HR, 
1000  Morrison  Rd.,  #E, 
Gahanna,  OH  43230. 


Systems  Analysts  to  work  as 
consultants  at  client  sites  in 
the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Implmt, 
customize  &  upgrade  Oracle 
ERP  s/ware  pkgs.  Reqs: 
BA/BS  in  Comp  Sci,  Eng'g, 
Bus,  Logistics,  HR,  or  related 
field  +  2  yrs  exp  w/Orade 
Apps  or  DB’s.  Send  resumes, 
refs  and  salary  req's  to  Attn: 
HR,  IT  Convergence,  150  E. 
Gilman  St.,  Suite  B2200, 
Madison,  Wl  53703  or 
resume@itconvergence.com. 


Seeking  qualified  applicants  for  the 
following  positions  in  Orlando,  FL: 
Senior  Programmer  Analyst.  Form¬ 
ulate/define  functional  require¬ 
ments  and  documentation  based 
on  accepted  user  criteria.  Re¬ 
quirements:  Bachelor's  degree  or 
equivalent  in  computer  science, 
MIS,  engineering  or  related  field 
plus  5  years  of  experience  in  sys¬ 
tems/applications  development. 
Experience  with  C  and/or  C++;  and 
UNIX  also  required.  (Master's 
degree  in  appropriate  field  will  off¬ 
set  2  years  of  general  experience.) 
Submit  resumes  to  Sibi  George, 
FedEx  Corporate  Services,  1900 
Summit  Tower  Blvd..  Suite  1400, 
Orlando.  FL  32810.  EOE  M/F/DA/. 


Systems  Analyst.-  (Philadelphia, 
PA)  Research,  design.  &  develop 
existing  computer  system.  Analyze, 
design,  test,  &  implement  applica¬ 
tions  supporting  the  system  &  de¬ 
termine  feasibility  of  design.  Con¬ 
sult  with  eng'g  staff  to  evaluate 
interface  between  hardware  &  soft¬ 
ware  &  operational/performance 
requirements  of  overall  system. 
Investigate  &  correct  system 
problems.  Req'd:  Bach.  Deg.  in 
Comp.  Science  or  Eng'g,  &  2yrs 
exp.  in  the  job  offered  or  as  a 
Analyst  or  Programmer.  Must  have 
exp.  w/  VB  4.0,  FoxPro,  &  Clipper 
Resume  to:  Pinkerton  Computer 
Consultants.  140  Broadway, 
23rd  FI,  New  York,  NY  10005 
Attn:  John  Wighton _ 


Senior  Oracle  Database  Adm¬ 
inistrator  -  Train  junior  level 
Oracle  Database  Administrators. 
Implement  and  maintain  Oracle 
databases.  Plan,  coordinate  and 
administer  Oracle  1 1  i  application 
components  and  databases 
including  perform  account  main¬ 
tenance,  maintain  security 
integrity  controls,  create  data¬ 
base  objects,  install  and 
upgrade  production  and  devel¬ 
opment/test  databases.  Data¬ 
base  and  application  upgrades, 
capacity  planning  and  space 
management,  standards  devel¬ 
opment,  operational  guidelines 
and  protection.  Plan  and  per¬ 
form  backup  and  recovery 
strategies.  Monitor/tune  and 
optimize  database  performance. 
"On-call"  duties  for  mission  criti¬ 
cal  applications  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  database  replication 
and  system  interfaces.  Assume 
database  responsibilities  in  sup¬ 
port  of  application  implementa¬ 
tion  efforts.  Specialized  in 
RDBMS  and  UNIX.  Require¬ 
ments  include  a  Bachelors 
degree  or  equivalent  in 
Computer  Science,  Automatic 
Control  or  related  field  and  five 
years  of  work  experience  in  the 
job  offered  or  related  field  of 
database  administration  using 
knowledge  in  SQL,  UNIX,  UNIX 
SHELL,  Client/Server,  RDBMS, 
ORACLE  APPLICATIONS  111, 
ORACLE  81,  Web  server, 
Windows  and  Windows  NT. 
Applicants  must  have  unrestrict¬ 
ed  authorization  to  work  in  the 
United  States.  Salary  $72,421/ 
year.  40  hours/wk.  Respond 
with  two  copies  of  resume  to 
Case  #200202574,  Labor 
Exchange  Office,  19  Staniford 
St„  1st  FI.,  Boston,  MA  02114. 


Software  Engineer 
(Bioinformatics) 

Genaissance  Pharmaceuticals,  Inc. 
has  an  immediate  opening  in  its 
New  Haven,  Connecticut  facility  for 
a  Software  Engineer  (Bioinformat¬ 
ics).  Will  develop  and  execute  soft¬ 
ware  system  test  plans  and  perform 
various  database,  data  mining,  inte¬ 
gration  research,  and  design  and 
testing  assignments  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  computer  systems  and  ap¬ 
plications  in  the  field  of  Bioinformat¬ 
ics.  Must  possess  a  Ph.D.  in  Life 
Sciences,  Mathematics,  Physics,  or 
Computer  Science;  and  relevant 
work  experience,  including  experi¬ 
ence  with  mathematical  modeling 
and  concepts,  such  as  probability 
and  statistical  inferences  and  algo¬ 
rithmic  proofs,  socket  programming 
for  BSD  Kernel  and  Java,  Oracle 
computing-based  environment,  Ja¬ 
va  and  SQL  programming  lang¬ 
uages,  and  UNIX  operating  system. 

Resume  and/or  cover  letter  must 
reflect  each  requirement  above  and 
specify  reference  code  SZ/SE8  or  it 
will  be  rejected.  Forward  resume  to: 
Leigh  Webb,  Human  Resources 
Associate,  Genaissance  Pharma¬ 
ceuticals,  Inc.,  Five  Science  Park, 
New  Haven,  CT  06511.  We  are  an 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


COMPUTER 

Accelrys,  Inc.,  a  leading  provider 
of  scientific  software  for  biolo¬ 
gists,  chemists  and  materials 
scientists,  has  a  SOFTWARE 
ENGINEER  position  available  in 
San  Diego,  CA.  Requires  Ph.D. 
in  Computer  Science,  Electrical 
Engineering  or  a  related  field.  1 
year  of  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  1  year  of  experience 
in  a  related  occupation  (software 
development).  Academic  back¬ 
ground  or  work  experience  to 
include:  1)  Microsoft  COM- 
based  multi-layer  architecture 
design  and  programming;  2) 
J2EE  multi-layer  architecture 
design  and  programming 
(HTML,  Java  and  EJB);  3) 
Object-oriented  programming 
(C++,  Java);  4)  Algorithm  design 
and  development  (text-mining 
algorithms  and  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  algorithms);  and  5) 
User  interface  design  and  devel¬ 
opment.  Mail  resume  Accelrys, 
Inc.,  Attn:  HR  Dept.,  9685 
Scranton  Rd.,  San  Diego,  CA 
92121.  Job  Ref.  #16000-1. 


Analyst/Project  Programmer 

The  Medical  College  of  Wisconsin  is 
seeking  Analyst/Project  Program¬ 
mers  for  its  Bioinformatics  Research 
Center.  The  Analyst/Project  Pro¬ 
grammer  is  responsible  for  working 
with  project  scientists  and  other  pro¬ 
ject  collaborators  to  design,  devel¬ 
op,  implement,  and  provide  mainte¬ 
nance  support  for  web  database 
applications  for  biological  and  med¬ 
ical  scientific  research.  Qualified 
candidates  for  this  position  must 
possess  a  Master's  degree  in  Bioin¬ 
formatics  or  a  related  field,  and  have 
background  working  with  GLEAMS- 
3.0;  TIGR  Microarray  Analysis  soft¬ 
ware  suite;  rational  software  tools 
and  UML;  XML,  XSL,  UDDI,  WSDI 
and  NLP  technologies.  Interested 
applicants  please  provide  a  resume 
and  a  cover  letter  with  salary 
requirements: 

Medical  College  of  Wisconsin 
Attn:  Employment  Office  -  JMC0728 
8701  Watertown  Plank  Rd. 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53226 
Fax:  414-456-6502 


DATABASE  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TOR.  Design,  code,  test, 
implement  &  manage  med 
school  admissions/activity/ 
marketing  data  base  based 
on  spec  mgt  system  using 
custom  Microsoft  access. 
Plan  system  wide  security 
measures.  8:30AM-5PM 
B.Sc.  in  Computer  Science  & 
1  yr  exp  as  programmer,  ana¬ 
lyst  or  consultant  in  field. 
Salary  comm  with  exp. 
Resume  to  MEIO,  901  Ponce 
De  Leon  Blvd,  #401,  Coral 
Gables,  FL  33134. 


Seeking  qualified  applicants  for 
the  position  of  Senior  Network/ 
Systems  Design  Engineer  to 
help  innovate  and  specify  new 
product  &  platform  architectures 
for  optical  networking  systems. 
Position  requires  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Electrical  or  Elec¬ 
tronics  and  Communications 
Engineering  or  related  discipline 
and  6  years  of  relevant  experi¬ 
ence  in  network  systems  design, 
architecture  and  operations 
within  the  optical  networking 
industry.  Submit  resume  to: 
Director  of  Engineerng, 
Memphis  Networx,  LLC,  7620 
Appling  Center  Drive,  Memphis, 
TN  38133. 


Prog/Analysts  (Job40)  to  analyze, 
design  appls  using  C++,  Java, 
EJB,  JSP,  Jscript,  Servlets,  XML, 
HTML,  Weblogic  Server,  Oracle, 
under  Windows  /UNIX  OS;  per¬ 
form  unit,  functional,  integration, 
regression  &  systems  level  test¬ 
ing;  analyze  user  reqs,  prepare 
design  documents;  develop/en¬ 
hance  online  &  batch  programs; 
implement,  install,  test,  debug  & 
modify  new/existing  appls.  Re¬ 
quire:  BS  or  foreign  equiv.  in 
CS/Engg.  (any  branch)/Math  & 
2yrs  of  exp.  in  IT.  F/T.  Resumes 
to:  Pricilla  Vickers,  Transplace, 
509  Enterprise  Drive,  Lowell,  AR 
72745.  Must  specify  on  cover  let¬ 
ter  applying  to  Job  40. 


Seeking  qualified  applicants  for  the 
following  positions  in  Memphis,  TN: 

Senior  Project  Analyst ..  Sales- 

Serve  as  advisor  for  new  services, 
sales  and  compensation  systems 
projects.  Requirements:  Bachel¬ 
or's  degree"  or  equivalent  in  MIS. 
business  or  related  field  plus  5 
years  of  experience  in  planning  and 
analysis.  Experience  in  developing 
database  queries  for  performance 
trend  analysis  and  in  developing/ 
maintaining  variable  compensation 
programs  also  required.  "Master's 
degree  in  appropriate  field  will  off¬ 
set  2  years  of  general  experience. 
Submit  resumes  to  Sibi  George. 
FedEx  Corporate  Services,  1900 
Summit  Tower  Blvd.,  Suite  1400. 
Orlando.  FL  32810.  EOE  M/F/DA/. 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  ANA¬ 
LYST:  Duties  include:  Will  assist 
in  formulation  and  definition  of 
systems  scope  and  objectives  in 
order  to  purchase,  design, 
develop  or  modify  information 
systems.  Involved  in  supporting 
all  processes  concerning  sys¬ 
tems  analysis  and  programming, 
including  design  factors,  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  require¬ 
ments,  system  facilities,  and  job 
control  procedures.  Will  identify 
and  analyze  business  require¬ 
ments  geared  toward  applying 
computer  technology  to  busi¬ 
ness  processes.  Will  create 
functional  specifications  and 
derivative  programs.  Will  con¬ 
duct  vendor  application  software 
research  and  evaluation  and 
install  customized  vendor  pack¬ 
ages  and  complete  system  inte¬ 
gration  as  required.  Will  analyze 
and  prepare  documentation  on 
application  systems  for  internal 
and  external  use.  Min.  Reqs.: 
BS/BA  (foreign  equivalent 
accepted)  in  CIS,  MIS,  Business 
or  related  field  of  study  plus  6 
months  exp.  in  job  offered  or  6 
months  exp.  in  related  occupa¬ 
tion  (i.e.  Systems  Analysis  for 
Business  Applications).  MUST 
possess  demonstrated  experi¬ 
ence  and  working  knowledge  in 
the  following:  (1)  Training,  evalu¬ 
ating  and  administering  SW 
packages;  (2)  Database  model¬ 
ing  and  reporting;  and  (3)  SW 
implementation  -  including  test¬ 
ing  and  process  mapping  to 
meet  business/financial  require¬ 
ments.  Basic  pay  is  $55,952  per 
year  FT  and  standard  company 
benefits.  EEO.  Submit  2 
resumes  and  respond  to  Case 
No.  2002-02288,  Labor 
Exchange  Office,  19  Staniford 
Street,  1st  Floor,  Boston,  MA 
02114. 


Programmer  Analyst.  Analyze 
customer  system  reqmts  using 
Unified  Process,  prototyping  & 
other  methodologies  &  recom¬ 
mend  course  of  action; 
research,  test,  recommend,  & 
implmt  h/ware  &  s/ware  pur¬ 
chases;  dvlp  new  &/or  modify 
existing  systms,  incl  writing 
prgm  specs,  coding  &  dsgng 
data  bases;  create  test  plans  & 
eval  test  reports;  provide  pro¬ 
duction  &  customer  support.  BS 
in  Math  or  related  field  or  equiv 
education  &  exp  +  3  yrs  exp  as 
Systms  Analyst,  Prgmr  or  similar 
duties  under  a  different  job  title. 
Exp  must  incl:  prgmg  in  COBOL; 
systms  analysis  &  dsgn;  systms 
&  data  processing  policies,  prac¬ 
tices  &  procedures;  mainframe 
&/or  client-server  envrmts. 
Demonstrated  written  &  oral 
communication  skills.  40hrs/wk, 
$61K/yr.  Must  have  proof  of 
legal  auth  to  work  in  US.  Send 
your  resume  to  IA  Workforce 
Center,  215  Watson  Powell  Jr. 
Way,  Des  Moines,  IA  50309- 
1727.  Please  refer  to  Job  Order 
#IA1101762.  Employer  paid  ad. 


Software  Engineers  &  Prog¬ 
rammers:  Analyze,  design, 
develop,  test  and  maintain  a 
highly  sophisticated/interac¬ 
tive  Web  Portal,  e-commerce 
and  content  management 
system  encompassing  over 
500  categories  and  22,000 
products/services  and  soft¬ 
ware  solutions  employing 
state  of  the  art  engine  search 
technology  including  DB2  7.0, 
WebSphere  3.5,  IBM  Server, 
Tomcat,  Oracle/Oracle  9iAS, 
WebLogic,  Microsoft  Visio, 
UML,  P3P,  IBM  policy  Editor, 
SilverPop  &  Accucast  email 
servers,  SalesLogix,  Prof¬ 
icient,  Web  Trends  &  KeyLine 
tracking,  Starteam,  Unix  Shell 
Scripting,  Ultra  edit,  Top  Style 
Pro,  XML,  J2EE  and  related 
technologies.  For  Info  or  to 
apply,  contact  Human 
Resources,  KnowledgeStorm, 
Inc.,  2520  Northwinds 
Parkway,  Suite  300, 
Alpharetta,  GA  30004.  EOE. 
No  phone  calls  please. 


SENIOR  PROGRAMMER  ANA¬ 
LYST:  (Ancillary  IS  Support 
Dept.)  Duties  include:  Formulate 
and  define  systems  scope  and 
objectives  in  order  to  purchase, 
design,  develop  or  modify  infor¬ 
mation  systems.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  &  duties  include:  ID  and 
analysis  of  business  require¬ 
ments  geared  towards  applying 
computer  technology  to  busi¬ 
ness  processes;  creating  func¬ 
tional  specifications  and  pro¬ 
gramming  to  these  specifica¬ 
tions  where  no  suitable  vendor 
solution  has  been  identified  to 
solve  business  problem;  vendor 
application  software  research 
and  valuation;  installation  and 
customization  of  vendor  pack¬ 
ages  as  required  by  business 
community;  system  integration 
as  required  by  business  func¬ 
tionality;  creating  functional 
specifications  and  programming 
conversion  and  interface 
processes;  analysis,  preparation 
of  documentation  and  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  Technology  Planning 
committee  on  SW  application 
systems  requested  to  be  devel¬ 
oped/purchased  by  the  business 
community;  act  as  a  liaison 
between  business  personnel  in 
the  ancillary  departments  and 
outside  vendors.  Central  IS  or 
other  business  units'  IS  commu¬ 
nities  on  any  IT-related  issues; 
and  provide  administrative  func¬ 
tionality,  training  and  application 
support  for  vendor  packages, 
where  appropriate.  Min  Reqt's: 
BS/BA  (foreign  equivalent 
accepted)  in  CS,  EE  or  related 
field  of  study  plus  2  years  exp.  in 
job  offered  or  2  years  exp.  in 
related  occupation  (i.e. 
Programming  or  Systems 
Analysis).  MUST  possess 
demonstrated  expertise  in  the 
following:  (1)  Major  system 
installation  including  develop¬ 
ment,  implementation,  and 
maintenance  of  distributed  sys¬ 
tems;  (2)  Programming  and 
Database  develop.  with: 
VB/C++,  Java,  MS  SQL  Server 
and  Access  databases;  (3) 
Applications  development  for 
financial  services  products  and 
industry  including  financial 
reporting;  and  (4)  Using  Crystal 
Reports,  PVCS  Dimensions,  or 
Installshield.  Basic  salary  pay 
range  is  $55,500-65,000  per 
year  FT  and  standard  company 
benefits.  EEO.  Submit  2 
resumes  and  respond  to  Case 
No.  2002-02295,  Labor 
Exchange  Office,  19  Staniford 
Street,  1st  Floor,  Boston,  MA 
02114. 


Seeking  qualified  applicants  for  the 
following  positions  in  Colorado 
Springs.  CO:  Senior  Business 
Application  Analyst.  Plan,  direct  and 
coordinate  large-scale  IT  develop¬ 
ment  projects  and  serve  as  liaison 
between  developers  and  users. 
Requirements:  Bachelor's  degree  or 
equivalent*  in  computer  science, 
business,  math,  statistics  or  related 
field  plus  5  years  of  experience  in 
analyzing  business  systems  and 
developing  technical  automated 
solutions.  Experience  with:  UNIX; 
Shell  Scripting;  and  CompuWare 
Automated  Test  Tools  also  required. 
"Master's  degree  in  appropriate  field 
will  be  acceptable  and  will  offset  2 
years  of  general  experience.  Sub¬ 
mit  resumes  to  Recruiting.  FedEx 
Corporate  Services  350  Spectrum 
Loop.  Colorado  Springs.  CO  80921 . 
EOE  M/F/D/V. 


Software  engineers/system  ana¬ 
lyst  wanted  by  ASI  DataMyte.  a 
company  provides  total  quality 
solutions  for  the  manufacturing 
marketplace.  Candidates  must 
have  BS  or  equivalent  with  min 
one-yr  experience.  Skills  in 
Oracle,  SQL,  Java  preferred 
Apply  at  hr@asidatamyte.com. 
EOE 

Global  Consulting  is  looking  for 
programmer/system  analysts, 
software  engineers.  Candidate 
must  have  BS  with  IT  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  skills  in  C/C++, 
Java,  Oracle,  EJB,  J2BB, 
WebLogic,  VB,  HTML  are  plus. 
Traveling  is  required  for  some 
positions.  Apply  job@g-c-g.net. 
EOE 


SENIOR  PROGRAMMER  ANA¬ 
LYST:  (Ancillary  IS  support 
Dept.)  Outies  include:  Formulate 
and  define  systems  scope  and 
objectives  in  order  to  purchase, 
design,  develop  or  modify  infor¬ 
mation  systems.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  &  duties  include:  ID  and 
analysis  of  business  require¬ 
ments  geared  towards  applying 
computer  technology  to  busi¬ 
ness  processes;  creating  func¬ 
tional  specifications  and  pro¬ 
gramming  to  these  specifica¬ 
tions  where  no  suitable  vendor 
solution  has  been  identified  to 
solve  business  problem;  vendor 
application  software  research 
and  valuation;  installation  and 
customization  of  vendor  pack¬ 
ages  as  required  by  business 
community;  system  integration 
as  required  by  business  func¬ 
tionality;  creating  functional 
specifications  and  programming 
conversion  and  interface 
processes:  analysis,  preparation 
of  documentation  and  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  Technology  Planning 
committee  on  SW  application 
systems  requested  to  be  devel¬ 
oped/purchased  by  the  business 
community;  act  as  a  liaison 
between  business  personnel  in 
the  ancillary  departments  and 
outside  vendors,  Central  IS  or 
other  business  units'  IS  commu¬ 
nities  on  any  IT-related  issues; 
and  provide  administrative  func¬ 
tionality,  training  and  application 
support  for  vendor  packages 
where  appropriate.  Min.  Reqt's: 
BS/BA  (foreign  equivalent 
accepted)  in  CS,  EE  or  related 
field  of  study  plus  2  years  exp.  in 
job  offered  or  2  years  exp.  in 
related  occupation  (i.e. 
Programming  or  Systems 
Analysis).  MUST  possess 
demonstrated  expertise  in  the 
following:  (1)  Major  system 
installation  including  develop¬ 
ment,  implementation,  and 
maintenance  of  distributed  sys¬ 
tems;  (2)  Programming  and 
Database  develop.  with: 
VB/C++,  Crystal  Reports.  MS 
SQL  Server  and  Access  data¬ 
bases;  (3)  Applications  develop¬ 
ment  for  financial  services  prod¬ 
ucts  and  industry  including 
financial  reporting;  and  (4)  Using 
PVCS  Dimensions,  Installshield, 
Unix  and  HTML.  Basic  salary 
pay  range  is  $55,500-65,000  per 
year  FT  and  standard  company 
benefits.  EEO.  Submit  2 
resumes  and  respond  to  Case 
No.  2002-02296,  Labor 
Exchange  Office,  19  Staniford 
Street,  1st  Floor,  Boston,  MA 
02114. 


Project  Manager  -  Oversee  in¬ 
stallation  of  computer  telecom¬ 
munications  integration  systems 
at  client  sites.  Obtain  system 
acceptance  at  completion.  Req'd: 
Bach.  Deg.  in  Comp.  Science. 
Business  Admin.,  or  Eng’g,  5yrs. 
exp.  in  the  job  offered,  as  a 
Systems  Eng.,  or  in  a  computer 
telecommunications  integration 
occup.  Must  have  exp.  w/  LAN, 
WAN,  PBX,  &  CTI.  Must  be  flu¬ 
ent  in  Spanish  &  willing  to  travel 
extensively  through  out  the  US, 
Central,  &  S.  America.  Resume 
to:  NICE  Systems,  Inc.  301  Rte. 
17  N„  10th  FI.,  Rutherford,  NJ 
07070.  Attn:  Geraldine  Farese 


Vice  President  Global  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology  for  Fire 
Protection  and  Electronic 
Security  industry.  Candidate 
must  have  Bachelor's  degree 
in  Comp  Sci  or  equivalent,  10 
years  managerial  exp  in  IT 
field,  and  exp  in  ERP  imple¬ 
mentation  and  Baan.  Send 
resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  communicationse@ 
sensormatic.com  or  mail  to 
Sensormatic  Electronics 
Corporation,  attn:  Human 
Resources  Department,  6600 
Congress  Avenue,  Boca 
Raton,  FL  33487. 
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APAR  INFOTECH 
CORPORATION 

Multipie  positions  available.  Travel 
and  relocate  frequently,  exp.  in  IT 
industry,  must  have  knowledge  and 
proficiency  in  one  or  more  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  skill  sets: 

DBA:  Oracle,  Sybase 
ERP/CRM:  SAP  R3.  ABAP/4,  Appli¬ 
cation  Modules,  Oracle  Applications 
and  tools,  Broadvision,  Siebel.  Clar¬ 
ify,  Vantive. 

Mainframe:  UNISYS  2200,  IMS  DB 
/DC,  DB2,  CICS.  COBOL,  MVS, 
ADABAS,  NATURAL. 

Mid-ranae:  AS400.  JD  EDWARDS. 
Client  Server:  Visual  Basic,  ASP, 
ColdFusion,  SQL  Server,  Oracle, 
Sybase,  Developer  2000,  Design-er 
2000,  PowerBuilder,  UNIX,  C,  C++. 
VC++,  OOAD,  Java,  HTML,  Active 
X.  E-Commerce,  Unix  System  Ad¬ 
ministration,  WIN  NT  Administration, 
Weblogic,  Microsoft.  NET,  C#,  Mic¬ 
rosoft  Solution  for  Internet  Busin¬ 
ess,  Microsoft  Commerce  Server 
2002,  Microsoft  Content  Manage¬ 
ment  Server  2002,  Microsoft  Biztalk 
Server  2002. 

Programmer  Analyst  -  Bach's  in 
Comp.  Sci.,  Engineering  or  related 
field  +  1  yr.  exp.  in  IT  industry. 

Jr.  Programmer  Analyst  -  Bach's 
in  Comp.  Sci.  or  related  field  +  6 
months  exp.  in  IT  industry. 

Software  Engineer  -  Master's  de¬ 
gree  or  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  5 
years  of  post-baccalaureate,  pro¬ 
gressive  work  experience  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  Master’s  degree  in 
Computer  Science,  Engineering  or 
a  related  field  plus  2  years  of  work 
experience. 

Project  Manager  -  Master’s  degree 
or  a  Bachelor’s  degree  and  5  years 
of  post-baccalaureate,  progressive 
work  experience  to  be  equivalent  to 
a  Master's  degree  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence,  Engineering  or  related  field 
and  2  years  of  work  experience  as  a 
Project  Team  Leader  or  other  pro¬ 
ject  management  position.  Must  be 
knowledgeable  and  proficient  in  est¬ 
imating  time  and  labor  resources 
necessary  to  complete  project  and 
defining  project  requirements. 

Account  Systems  Manager  -  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  or  equivalent  in  Bus. 
Admin.,  Finance,  Accounting  or 
related  field  +  2  yrs.  exp.  in  account¬ 
ing  and/or  financial  field. 

Technical  Recruiter  -  Bach's  in 
Comp.  Sci.,  Electrical/Computer  En¬ 
gineering  or  related  field  +  2  yrs. 
exp.  in  IT  industry. 

ONLY  QUALIFIED  U.S.  CITIZENS 
AND  LAWFUL  PERMANENT  RESI¬ 
DENTS  OF  THE  U.S.  should  submit 
a  resume  and  cover  letter,  indicating 
position  applying  to:  Recruit.  Mgr, 
REF.  CODE  CW0703,  Apar  Infotech 
Corp.,  160  Technology  Drive, 
Canonsburg,  PA  15317,  (724)  745- 
7100.  Website:  www.apar.com. 
Email:  recruiter.jul03@apar.com. 


Senior  Systems  Software  Engin¬ 
eer  -  Design  &  create  software 
products  to  manage  a  wireless 
infrastructure  using  data  net¬ 
work  protocols  including  TCP/IP, 
HTTPs,  &  socket  programming, 
as  well  as  Perl,  C,  UNIX,  &  Linux 
Kernel.  Coordinate  team  re¬ 
sources  &  participate  in  product 
&  technical  leadership.  Review 
functional  &  design  specifica¬ 
tions.  Research  &  solve  com¬ 
plex  technical  problems.  Mas¬ 
ter's  Degree  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  or  closely  related  field  plus 
6  years  of  experience  in  job  of¬ 
fered  or  as  a  Software  Program¬ 
mer.  Engineer,  or  closely  related 
position.  Must  have  demonstrat¬ 
ed  expertise  with  data  network 
protocols,  TCP/IP,  HTTPs  & 
socket  programming.  Must  have 
demonstrated  expertise  in  Perl, 
C,  Unix,  &  Linux  Kernel  develop¬ 
ment.  Must  have  working  expe¬ 
rience  with  SQL  databases,  DBI 
interface,  &  Apache  web  server 
configuration  &  programming. 
Must  have  demonstrated  exper¬ 
tise  building  distributed  systems. 
$92,850/yr.  40  hrs/wk.  M-F. 
8:30a  -  5:30p.  Must  be  presently 
authorized  to  work  in  U.S.  on  a 
full-time  basis  w/out  sponsor¬ 
ship.  Respond  with  2  resumes 
to:  Case  #  200202692,  Labor 
Exchange  Office.  19  Staniford 
St.,  1st  fl. ,  Boston,  MA  02114. 


Computer  -  Senior  l/T  Specialist 
(Pittsburgh,  PA  and  various  loca¬ 
tions  throughout  the  U.S.)  Devel¬ 
ops,  implements  and  tests  J2EE 
application  server  and  develop¬ 
ment  tools.  Designs,  develops, 
debugs,  tests  and  deploys  J2EE 
applications.  Determines  appli¬ 
cation  requirements  and  estab¬ 
lishes  system  parameters.  Pro¬ 
vides  technical  guidance  and 
support  to  clients.  Utilizes  Web¬ 
Sphere  Application  Server,  Visu¬ 
al  Age  for  Jave,  Sun  Solaris,  Un¬ 
ix  and  Java.  Requires  a  Master's 
(U.S.  or  Foreign  Equivalent)  de¬ 
gree  in  Computer  Science  or 
Engineering  and  two  years  of 
experience  in  the  job  offered  or 
two  years  of  experience  as  a 
Programmer  or  Consultant.  40 
hrs/wk,  9am-5pm,  $85,000.00. 
Reply  to  Job  Order  #WEB- 
339023,  Site  Director,  Pittsburgh/ 
Allegheny  County  CareerLink, 
ATTN:  ES  supervisor,  425  Sixth 
Avenue,  Suite  2200,  Pittsburgh, 
PA  15219. 


Systems  Engineer  II 
Louisville,  KY 

Humana,  Inc.,  a  Fortune  200 
health  benefits  company,  seeks 
a  professional  with: 

•  Five  years  of  application 
development  experience 
within  two  or  more  of  the 
following  technologies: 

MS  Web  (ASP,  COM, 

XML,  .NET,  VB),  Oracle 
(data-warehousing  a  plus), 
and  IBM/DB2  mainframe. 

■  Healthcare  or  data  warehous¬ 
ing  experience. 

•  Bachelor's  degree  or 
technical  training  equivalent. 
We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and 
benefits  package,  including  im¬ 
mediate  eligibility  for  health/ 
dental  coverage,  pre-tax  savings 
and  retirement  plans. 

Please  email  resume  to: 
tstate@humana.com 
or  apply  online  at: 
www.humana.com/careers 
HUMANA 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Drug-free  Workplace. 


Level  3  Communications  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  Programmer,  Analyst  for 
Broomfield,  CO.  Candidate  will 
develop  software  for  reporting  of 
MTTR  statistical  data  of  repair, 
maintenance  and  installation  of 
global  fiber  optic  telecommunica¬ 
tions  network  operating  on  Cisco 
CSUDSU  routers  for  use  in  SEC 
filings,  Stock  Exchange,  Financial 
Accounting,  Service  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Activation  reporting, 
and  other  internal  management 
reports.  Will  also  develop  soft¬ 
ware  to  assist  Service  Will  use 
Brio,  JAVA  Script,  Oracle  SQL 
Plus,  Xcell,  HTML  script,  to  per¬ 
form  duties.  Will  develop  software 
for  real  time  data  warehousing 
and  management  of  fiber  optic 
cable  logistic  materials  manage¬ 
ment.  Will  also  develop  software 
to  access  SLA  agreements  and 
reports  in  real  time  without  reduc¬ 
ing  access  time  of  database. 
Please  email  resumes  to 
renate.dykman@level3.com 
and  reference  job  title  when 
applying.  No  phone  calls  please. 


Tech  Systems,  Inc.  is  hir¬ 
ing  all  levels  of  Program¬ 
mers,  Programmer/An¬ 
alysts,  Systems  Analysts 
&  Software  Engs  &  Soft¬ 
ware  Consultants.  Send 
resumes  to  1719  River- 
walk  Drive,  Fremont,  CA 
94536.  Will  be  placed  at 
unanticipated  client  sites 
nationwide. 


Palo  Alto  Research  Center  (PARC) 
Computer  Science  Laboratory 

Member  of  Research  Staff  level  li. 
Requires  Ph.D.  in  CS,  Information 
and  Management  Systems  or  relat¬ 
ed  area  specializing  in  ethnograph¬ 
ic  studies  of  computer  system  us¬ 
age,  especially  the  study  of  com¬ 
puter  supported  cooperative  work 
(CSCW),  on-line  communities  and 
the  social  aspects  of  information 
technologies.  Doctoral  research 
background  must  include:  under¬ 
standing  of  the  CSCW  and  HCI  lit¬ 
erature,  quantitative  sociological 
research  methods  (survey  design 
and  analysis)  and  the  associated 
software  applications  (e.g.  SPSS); 
qualitative  field  research  methods 
(e.g.  participant  observation,  inter¬ 
viewing,  focus  groups):  software 
development,  both  to  create  analyt¬ 
ical  tools  for  the  observation  of  on¬ 
line  environments  and  to  communi¬ 
cate  design  specifications  to  techni¬ 
cal  teams.  Knowledge  of  business 
development  models  and  product 
commercialization.  To  apply  send 
your  resume  to  csljobs@parc.com. 
PARC  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  committed  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  workplace  diversity. 


COMPUTER/IT 

Senior  Developer.  Req  Bach, 
deg.  in  Comp.  Sci.,  Electronics, 
or  rel.  technical  field  &  5  yrs  of 
exp  in  the  job  offered  or  5  yrs  of 
exp  in  Info.  Tech.  At  least  3  yrs  of 
stated  exp  must  incl.  serving  as 
a  Systems  Analyst  or  Team 
Lead  &  must  incl.  development 
on  Microsoft  Technologies  incl 
N-Tier  Applications.  Must  have 
completed  training  in 
M  item  View.  Must  be  certified  in 
at  least  2  of  the  following  6  pro¬ 
gramming  environments:  VB, 
ASP,  SQL,  OOPS,  ADO,  .NET. 
Manage  web/application  full  life 
cycle  projects  involving 
Microsoft,  Mitem,  &  other  tech¬ 
nologies,  incl.  N-Tier  applica¬ 
tions.  Coord,  projects  involving 
gathering  &  documenting  req'ts., 
managing  risk  &  change,  & 
designing  applications  to  sup¬ 
port  NCO  systems.  Job  located 
in  Horsham,  PA.  Send  resume 
to  M.  Przepasniak,  NCO 
Financial  Systems,  Inc.,  150 
CrossPoint  Pkwy,  Getzville,  NY 
14068.  M/F/H/V/EOE/AA 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST  to  ana¬ 
lyze,  design,  develop,  test,  imple¬ 
ment  and  maintain  application  soft¬ 
ware  in  a  mainframe  environment 
using  COBOL,  CICS,  DB2,  JCL, 
VSAM,  Xpeditor,  IBM  Interspace 
and  IMS  DB/DC  on  OS/390  main¬ 
frame  platform,  as  well  as  in  a 
client/server  environment  using 
Java,  Servlets,  JSP,  EJB,  Java 
Script,  HTML,  XML.  Oracle,  IBM 
WebSphere  Application  Server  and 
MQSeries  on  Windows  NT,  UNIX 
and  SUN  Solaris  platforms.  Re¬ 
quire:  B.S.  degree  in  Computer 
Science/Engineering,  or  a  closely 
related  field  with  2  yrs.  of  exp.  in  the 
job  offered.  Extensive  travel  on 
assignment  to  various  client  sites 
within  the  U.S.  is  required.  Compet¬ 
itive  salary  offered.  Apply  by 
resume  to:  Sophie  Mookerjie, 
Software  Paradigms  International, 
Inc.,  3901  Roswell  Rd.,  Ste.  134, 
Marietta,  GA  30062;  Attn:  Job  MS. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 

Software  engineer  to  design,  devel¬ 
op  and  test  computer  programs  for 
business  applications;  analyze  soft¬ 
ware  requirements  to  determine 
feasibility  of  design;  direct  software 
system  testing  procedures  using 
expertise  in  Cold  Fusion,  VBScript, 
ASP,  XML,  TOAD  &  Solaris.  Re¬ 
quirements:  Bachelor's  Degree  or 
equivalent  in  Computer  Science  or 
related  field  and  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  software  engineer  or 
computer  programmer,  knowledge 
of  Cold  Fusion,  VBScript,  ASP, 
XML,  TOAD  &  Solaris.  Salary: 
$66,000/year.  Working  Conditions: 
8:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/ 
week,  involves  extensive  travel  and 
frequent  relocation.  Apply:  Career- 
Link  Supervisor,  Indiana  County 
CareerLink.  300  Indian  Springs 
Road,  Indiana,  PA  15701,  Job  No. 
WEB343284. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design,  de¬ 
velop  and  test  computer  programs 
for  business  applications;  analyze 
software  requirements  to  deter¬ 
mine  feasibility  of  design;  direct 
software  system  testing  proce¬ 
dures  using  expertise  in  Python, 
C#,  C++  and  UNIX.  Require¬ 
ments:  Bachelor's  Degree  or 
equivalent  in  Computer  Science 
or  related  field  and  two  years 
experience  as  a  software  engin¬ 
eer  or  computer  programmer, 
knowledge  of  Python,  C#,  C++ 
and  UNIX.  Salary:  $66, 000/year. 
Working  Conditions:  8:00  A.M.  to 
5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/week,  in¬ 
volves  extensive  travel  and  fre¬ 
quent  relocation.  Apply:  Site 
Administrator,  Greene  County 
Team  PA  CareerLink,  4  West  High 
Street,  Waynesburg,  PA  15370, 
Job  No.  WEB343272. 


Programmer/Analyst:  Analyze, 
design,  develop,  test,  imple¬ 
ment  and  maintain  customized 
software  applications  for  multi¬ 
employer  benefit  trust  funds  in 
a  mainframe  environment  us¬ 
ing  COBOL  and  CICS.  Must 
have  Bachelors  or  equivalent 
in  Computer  Science,  Math, 
Engineering  or  related.  Must 
have  1  yr  exp.  in  job  offered  or 
1  yr  exp.  in  software  develop¬ 
ment  using  COBOL  and  CICS. 
Must  be  willing  to  be  assigned 
to  unanticipated  client  sites 
throughout  the  United  States. 
Salary:  $57,200/yr.  40hr/wk. 
8:00  am  to  5:00  pm.  Please 
send  2  copies  of  resume  to: 
Case  #200202707,  Labor 
Exchange  Office,  19  Staniford 
St.,  1st  FI.,  Boston,  MA  02114. 


Looking  For 
A 

New  Career? 


COMPUTER/IT 

Systems  Administrator  (New 
York,  NY).  Requires  Bachelor's 
degree  (or  higher)  in  Comp.  Sci., 
MIS,  or  Math  &  3  yrs.'exp.  in  the 
job  offered  or  3  yrs.'  exp  in 
Crystal,  SQR,  &  nVision  report 
devel.  to  accommodate  ad, 
agency  apps.  on  Peoplesoft 
ERP  system.  All  stated  exp. 
must  include:  interfacing  media 
files  w/Peoplesoft  financials; 
providing  system  support  for 
financial  closing  activities;  & 
config.  time  entry  &  approval 
groups.  Develop  Crystal,  SQR, 
&  nVision  reports  to  accommo¬ 
date  ad.  agency  apps.  on  a  cus¬ 
tomized  Peoplesoft  ERP  sys¬ 
tem.  40  hrs./wk.  Apply  with 
resume  to:  Carey  Myers, 
Publicis,  Inc.,  14185  North 
Dallas  Parkway,  Dallas,  Texas 
75254.  Reference  Job  #2300. 


JUNIOR  SYSTEMS  AN¬ 
ALYST:  Design  &  imple¬ 
ment  new  information 
systems.  B.A.  Comp 
Science/Math  or  equiv.  & 
2  years  experience  w / 
Progress  software.  Must 
be  proficient  in  PRO¬ 
GRESS  9.1  B.  Apply  to: 
Transplatinum,  Attn: 
Karen  Freeman,  5042 
Linbar  Dr.,  Ste.  100, 
Nashville,  TN  37211. 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST  to  ana- 
lyze,  design,  develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  application  software  using  C, 
C++,  Java,  EJB,  JNDI,  JDBC,  RMI, 
Servlets,  CORBA,  XML,  Weblogic, 
Oracle,  SQL,  PL/SQL,  Visual  Age, 
TogetherJ,  Siebel  and  Rational 
Rose  under  UNIX  and  Windows 
operating  systems.  Require:  B.S. 
degree  in  Computer  Science/ 
Engineering,  or  a  closely  related 
field  with  2  yrs.  of  exp.  in  the  job 
offered.  Extensive  travel  on  assign¬ 
ment  to  various  client  sites  within 
the  U.S.  is  required.  Competitive 
salary  offered.  Send  resume  to: 
Roz  L.  Alford,  ASAP  Staffing  LLC, 
3885  Holcomb  Bridge  Rd., 
Norcross,  GA  30092;  Attn:  Job  RD. 


Programmer  Analyst  to  plan, 
develop,  test,  and  document 
computer  programs;  evaluate 
user  request  for  new  or  modified 
program;  formulate  plan  outlining 
steps  required  to  develop  pro¬ 
gram,  analyze,  review,  and  alter 
program  to  increase  operating 
efficiency  and  use  a  variety  of 
computer_aided  software  tools 
including  Oracle,  Developer  and 
Visual  Basic.  Reqs:  Bach's  or  for¬ 
eign  edu.  equiv.  of  same  and  lyr 
exp.  required  in  IT  industry. 
Travel  and/or  relocation  required. 
Send  r6sum6  to:  Universal 
Award,  Inc.  Attn:  Y.  Patel,  112 
South  Access  Road,  Longview, 
TX  75603. 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
to  design,  develop,  implement,  inte¬ 
grate  and  test  various  Oracle  Fi¬ 
nancial  and  Manufacturing  applica¬ 
tion  modules,  including  Accounts 
Receivables,  Order  Management, 
and  Inventory,  using  Oracle,  SQL, 
PL/SQL,  Forms/Reports,  Shell 
Scripting,  SQL*Plus  and  Workflow 
Developer  on  HP  UNIX,  SUN  Sol¬ 
aris  and  MS  Windows  platforms; 
Supervise  and  mentor  junior  pro¬ 
grammers  and  engineer.  Require: 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  Computer 
Science,  an  Engineering  discipline, 
or  a  closely  related  field  with  5  yrs. 
of  progressively  responsible  exp.  in 
the  job  offered  or  in  the  related  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Programmer/Analyst  or 
Programmer.  Extensive  travel  on 
assignment  to  various  client  sites 
within  the  U.S.  is  required.  Compet¬ 
itive  salary  offered.  Send  resume 
to:  HR,  Navtech,  LLC,  2028  Powers 
Ferry  Rd.,  Suite  170  ,  Atlanta,  GA 
30339;  Attn:  Job  YB. 


Chief  Computer  Programming 
Consultant  based  in  Olympia 
WA.  Various  U.S.  sites  based 
on  client  location  Programming 
+  support  applications.  Tech¬ 
nical  lead /  programming  project 
mgt.  Consult  w/  client  mgt  re: 
program  &  tech  needs,  identify  & 
resolve  problems.  Technologies 
incl.  Compaq,  Tandem,  BASE- 
24.  Involves  travel.  Requires 
either  BS  Comp.  Sci.,  EE  or 
related  +  2  yrs  relevant  exp.,  OR 
6  yrs  relevant  exp.  Resume  to 
S.T.J.  Inc.  H.R.,  111 -B,  700 
Sleater-Kinney  Rd.  SE,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


Software  Engineer  to  research, 
develop  and  direct  software  sys¬ 
tem  testing  procedures,  pro¬ 
gramming  and  documentation. 
The  candidate  should  be  well 
versed  in  all  phases  of  software 
development  life  cycle.  Should 
be  technically  sound  with  hands 
on  experience  in  building  Client- 
Server  and  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions  using  MVS,  COBOL,  DB2, 
Peoplesoft-8,  SQR.  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Engineering,  and 
Two  years  experience  or  Mas¬ 
ters  Degree  and  Two  years  exp. 
Send  Resume  to  Tidewater  Inc., 
8950  Route  108,  Suite  #100, 
Columbia,  MD  21045. 
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Microsoft  on  the  Offensive 
Against  Open-Source  Rival 

CEO  Ballmer  seeks  to  dispel  notion  that 
Linux  offers  advantages  over  Windows 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

REDMOND.  WASH. 

ICROSOFT  CORP. 
CEO  Steve  Ball¬ 
mer  took  on  Lin¬ 
ux  in  a  big  way 
last  week  during  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  annual  meeting  with  the 
financial  analyst  community. 
“Too  much  abuse  has  gone  on 
for  too  long,”  he  said. 

That  rough  approximation 
of  a  Robert  DeNiro  line  in  the 
1976  movie  Taxi  Driver  was 
delivered  after  Ballmer  laid 
out  a  series  of  what  he  catego¬ 
rized  as  “facts”  —  including 
analyst  reports  and  security 
advisories  —  intended  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  notion  that  the 
open-source  operating  system 
is  cheaper,  more  secure  and 
able  to  be  patched  more 
quickly  than  Windows. 

The  Microsoft  CEO  also  de¬ 
scribed  as  “hogwash”  the  the¬ 
ory  that  the  world  is  moving 
to  services  and  that  commer¬ 
cial  software  will  disappear. 

“Will  the  software  business 
be  bigger  five  years  from  now 
than  it  is  today?  Or  will  the 
work  of  people  for  free  be  as 
good  as  the  innovation  and 
value  that  the  commercial 
companies  create?”  Ballmer 
asked.  He  responded  by  saying 
that  he’s  “enthusiastic”  about 
innovation,  particularly  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Microsoft’s  integrated 
product  set  and  “next-genera¬ 
tion”  collaboration  system, 
and  about  Microsoft’s  ability 
“to  charge  positive  prices  for 
software  five  years  from  now.” 

Ballmer  also  questioned 
IBM’s  strategy  of  offering  its 
WebSphere  application  server 
on  Linux.  “Will  IBM  tell  you 
the  road  map  for  Linux?  Can 
they  respond  to  your  request 


for  a  new  feature?  No,  they 
can’t  do  that.  They  don’t  con¬ 
trol  Linux,”  he  said. 

“Does  IBM  fix  Linux  prob¬ 
lems  the  way  IBM  stands  be¬ 
hind  and  fixes  the  MVS  oper¬ 
ating  system?  Of  course  not,” 
he  continued.  “Does  IBM  in¬ 
demnify  the  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  in  Linux  the  way  it  in¬ 
demnifies  the  intellectual 
property  in  every  IBM  soft¬ 
ware  product? . . .  The  answer 
is  certainly  no.” 

Gaining  Ground 

Linux’s  momentum  clearly 
isn’t  lost  on  company  execu¬ 
tives.  Microsoft  Chief  Finan¬ 
cial  Officer  John  Connors  dis¬ 
closed  internal  estimates 
showing  that  Linux  server 


Continued  from  page  1 

SCO  Threats 

gistics  software,  Pratt  said. 

Kevin  Gray,  IT  operations 
manager  at  DreamWorks 
SKG’s  film  studio  in  Glendale, 
Calif.,  called  SCO’s  licensing 
offer  “a  big  red  herring . . . 
that’s  not  going  to  go  very  far.” 
DreamWorks  uses  Linux  on 
database  servers  and  the  sys¬ 
tems  that  support  its  film  pro¬ 
duction  and  animation  work. 

“I  haven’t  read  anything  that 
really  showed  us  that  [SCO’s] 
claims  are  anything  more  than 
just  lip  service,”  Gray  said.  “If 
they  have  some  major  victo¬ 
ries  in  the  courts,  you  know,  I 
think  we  might  have  to  think 
about  it.  At  this  point,  we  just 
kind  of  laughed  it  off.” 

SCO  first  put  Linux  users  on 
notice  that  they  could  become 
legal  targets  in  May  [Quick- 


shipments  had  grown  23% 
during  the  fiscal  year  that  end¬ 
ed  June  30,  while  Microsoft’s 
Windows  servers  experienced 
growth  of  7.7%.  Windows  still 
held  a  commanding  53.1% 
market  share,  compared  with 
16.7%  for  Linux,  according  to 
the  company’s  figures. 

“I’m  not  happy  that  we  grew 
share  and  Linux  grew  their 
share  a  little  bit  more  at  the 
server  level  last  year,”  Ballmer 
said.  But  he  countered  that 
Microsoft  has  logged  impor¬ 
tant  wins  involving  customers 
that  migrated  from  Unix  and 
Linux,  including  Safeway  Inc., 
LexisNexis  Group  and  Hard 
Rock  Cafe  International  Inc. 

Ballmer  also  pointed  to  a  re¬ 
port  from  Gartner  Inc.  that  he 
said  shows  Windows  XP  has  a 
lower  total  cost  of  ownership 
than  Linux  and  one  by  IDC 
citing  Windows’  cost  advan- 


Link  38514],  The  Lindon,  Utah- 
based  company’s  lawsuit 
charging  IBM  with  breaching 
its  Unix  licensing  contract  and 
misappropriating  source  code 
for  use  in  Linux  still  hasn’t  en¬ 
tered  a  courtroom  for  any  for¬ 
mal  proceedings.  But  Dari 
McBride,  SCO’s  president  and 
CEO,  described  Linux  as  “a 
tainted  product”  and  said  SCO 
will  use  all  means  possible  to 
enforce  its  Unix  copyrights. 

“We  agree  on  the  point  that 
this  started  out  as  a  contracts 
case  against  IBM,”  McBride 
said.  “As  of  today,  it’s  a  differ- 


It’s  hard  to 
make  a  judg¬ 
ment  now,  and  SCO 
is  counting  on  that. 

LEN  RUBIN,  ATTORNEY, 

SACHN0FF  &  WEAVER  LTD. 


tage  over  a  five-year  period. 

“They  help  debunk  this  con¬ 
cept  that  says  because  some¬ 
thing’s  free  to  acquire,  it’s  ac¬ 
tually  low-cost,”  he  said. 

Microsoft  is  clearly  placing 
great  importance  on  the  next 
release  of  Windows,  code- 
named  Longhorn.  Ballmer  re¬ 
ferred  to  Longhorn  as  “the 
next  generation  of  a  whole  se¬ 
ries  of  products.” 

“There  needs  to  be  periodic 
big  bangs  both  for  our  compa¬ 
ny  and  for  our  industry  in  or¬ 
der  to  rejuvenate  the  innova¬ 
tion  cycle,”  he  said.  “And  that’s 
how  we  think  about  Longhorn 
—  as  one  of  those  fundamen¬ 
tal  big  bangs.” 

Microsoft  executives  finally 
stated  last  week,  including 
through  a  mention  in  a  slide 
presentation,  that  there  will  be 
a  Longhorn  server  operating 
system,  although  they  ex¬ 
pressed  uncertainty  about  the 
form  or  time  frame  of  the  re¬ 
lease. 

Last  November,  officials 
claimed  that  there  would  be 
no  Longhorn  server,  but  in 
March,  Brian  Valentine,  senior 


ent  game.”  He  added  that  buy¬ 
ing  a  UnixWare  license  from 
SCO  would  let  Linux  users 
run  the  open-source  operating 
system  legally  “without  having 
to  go  into  the  courtroom.” 

Nancy  Gamburd,  an  intel¬ 
lectual  property  attorney  at 
Chicago-based  Much  Shelist 
Freed  Denenberg  Ament  & 
Rubenstein  PC,  said  the  legal 
uncertainties  of  SCO’s  claims 
against  IBM  make  it  hard  for 
Linux  users  to  weigh  the  mer¬ 
its  of  its  licensing  offer.  “I 
think  the  quandary  for  every¬ 
one  involved  is  you  don’t 
know  what’s  allegedly  been  in¬ 
fringed,”  she  said.  “In  light  of 
that,  how  do  you  decide?” 

Gamburd’s  comments  were 
echoed  by  Len  Rubin,  an  attor¬ 
ney  at  Sachnoff  &  Weaver  Ltd. 
in  Chicago.  SCO  is  using  the 
legal  campaign  against  Linux 
to  try  to  turn  its  Unix  technol¬ 
ogy  licensing  business  “into  a 


ALSO  OF  NOTE 

~  .  i  v,\." 

At  the  analyst  meeting 
last  week,  Microsoft  said  it 
plans  to  do  the  following*:. 

Expand  its  workforce  by 

4,000  to  5,000  positions. 

.  .  -  ' 

Increase  investment  in 
research  and  development  by 
as  much  as  8°/o,  to  $6.9  billion. 

*  Plans  will  be  undertaken 
during  Microsoft's  current  fiscal  year, 
which  began  July  1. 


vice  president  of  the  Windows 
division,  said  that  comment 
was  premature,  during  a  con¬ 
versation  with  Computer- 
world.  He  said  that  server  in¬ 
novations  were  needed  and 
that  there  might  be  a  server 
operating  release  of  Longhorn 
[QuickLink  37215]. 

Bill  Gates,  Microsoft’s  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  software  archi¬ 
tect,  said  no  formal  schedule 
has  been  set  for  Longhorn’s 
release  yet.  But  he  did  say  that 
advances  in  Microsoft  Office 
and  Windows  server  products 
will  appear  at  about  the  same 
time  as  Longhorn.  I 


profit  center,”  Rubin  said.  “It’s 
hard  to  make  a  judgment  now, 
and  SCO  is  counting  on  that.” 

SCO  didn’t  disclose  what  it 
will  charge  Linux  users  for  li¬ 
censes,  but  McBride  said  the 
cost  will  be  comparable  to  that 
of  existing  UnixWare  7.1.3  li¬ 
censes.  Those  range  from 
about  $700  to  $1,400  per  CPU. 

Brad  Friedman,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  IS  at  Burlington  Coat 
Factory  Warehouse  Corp.,  said 
the  new  legal  threat  by  SCO 
won’t  affect  the  retailer’s  use 
of  Linux.  But  the  situation 
needs  to  be  monitored,  he 
added.  “It’s  not  like  we  should 
go  out  and  license  every  single 
Linux  box  we  have  today  [with 
SCO],  but  that  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  we  shouldn’t 
watch  what’s  going  on.”  I 

TURN  THE  PAGET' 

To  read  Frank  Hayes'  take  on  SC's 
motivations. 
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FRANK  HAYES  ■  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

SCO’s  Shell  Game 


Trying  to  make  sense  of  The  SCO  Group’s  threat  last 
week  to  sue  any  Linux  user  who  doesn’t  buy  a  Unix  li¬ 
cense?  (See  story,  Page  One.)  Forget  the  threat.  Instead, 
look  at  the  announcement  SCO  made  the  following  day 
—  the  one  in  which  SCO  said  it’s  now  in  the  Web  ser¬ 
vices  business  thanks  to  its  acquisition  of  Vultus  Inc. 

And  how  did  SCO  buy  Vultus?  With  newly  issued  SCO  stock,  of 
course  —  stock  whose  price  gets  a  boost  every  time  the  company 
makes  yet  another  wild  claim  about  who  it  will  sue  next. 


Actually,  the  Vultus  deal  is  a  lot  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  that.  You  wouldn’t  know  it  from 
what  SCO  said  last  week,  but  SCO  has  finally 
found  a  way  to  make  money  —  literally. 

No,  not  from  its  attempts  to  sell  Unix  licenses 
to  Linux  vendors  and  users.  Since  January, 
when  SCO  started  trying  to  get  Linux  types  to 
cough  up  some  cash,  the  company  has  sued 
IBM,  sent  threatening  letters  to  nearly  1,500  big 
companies,  tried  to  revoke  IBM’s  license  to  sell 
Unix  and  threatened  darkly  that  if  someone 
didn’t  start  buying  Unix  licenses  soon,  it  would 
sue  Linus  Torvalds.  None  of  that  seems  to  have 
sold  many  Unix  licenses. 

But  every  time  SCO  makes  a  new,  wilder  set 
of  legal  threats,  speculators  bid  up  the  price  of 
SCO  stock  —  starting  in  March,  with  the  IBM 
lawsuit,  then  in  May,  when  the  threatening  let¬ 
ters  were  sent,  then  again  in  June,  when  SCO 
tried  to  make  IBM  users  pull  the  plug,  and  again 
last  week.  SCO’s  stock  price  is  now  about  10 
times  what  it  was  six  months  ago. 

Pretty  impressive,  eh?  Especially  for  a  com¬ 
pany  with  no  serious  hope  of  getting  cash  flow 
from  any  of  these  threats  for  years. 

None  of  the  threats  make  legal  sense.  If  they 
did,  SCO  would  be  able  to  get  an  injunction  to 
shut  down  Linux  users.  In  practice, 

SCO  hasn’t  even  been  able  to  get  an 
injunction  against  IBM  and  won’t 
get  a  court  hearing  on  its  request  to 
do  that  until  2005. 

Meanwhile,  a  German  court  told 
SCO  in  June  that  it  must  stop  threat¬ 
ening  Linux  users.  And  an  Austral¬ 
ian  government  agency  is  looking 
into  charges  that  SCO  is  essentially 
running  a  shakedown  racket  by 
claiming  that  Linux  users  must  buy 
a  license  they  don’t  actually  need. 

And  SCO’s  tactics  don’t  make 
business  sense,  either.  SCO  is  a  soft¬ 


ware  company  that  has  slashed  its  R&D  budget, 
alienated  its  customers  and  demolished  the  val¬ 
ue  of  its  brand.  That’s  not  the  way  you  build  a 
business. 

So,  what  do  you  do  when  you  have  no  real 
business  but  your  stock  price  keeps  going  up? 
We  all  learned  that  lesson  during  the  dot-com 
bubble:  You  use  that  stock  as  currency. 

That  brings  us  back  to  Vultus,  which  was  ma¬ 
jority-owned  by  The  Canopy  Group,  former 
Novell  boss  Ray  Noorda’s  personal  investment 
fund.  And  Canopy  —  surprise!  —  also  controls 
SCO,  as  well  as  some  30  other  small  companies. 

Last  week,  SCO  didn’t  disclose  much  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  deal.  But  in  fact,  the  details 
were  already  on  the  record  in  SCO’s  recent  fil¬ 
ings  with  the  SEC. 

It  turns  out  SCO  didn’t  simply  use  stock  to 
buy  another  company.  SCO  printed  up  about 
$3  million  in  new  stock.  Then,  in  the  compli¬ 
cated  deal  in  which  SCO  acquired  Vultus,  the 
stock  was  cashed  out,  with  most  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  going  to  Canopy. 

Some  went  to  Canopy  as  a  Vultus  sharehold¬ 
er;  the  rest  went  to  Canopy  as  compensation  for 
taking  on  Vultus’  debt,  some  of  which  was  pre¬ 
sumably  owed  to  Canopy. 

Got  all  that?  If  it  sounds  like  a 
shell  game,  well,  that’s  the  way 
Canopy  likes  to  move  its  compa¬ 
nies  around.  But  in  effect,  Canopy 
used  SCO’s  stock  price,  boosted 
by  SCO’s  Linux  threats,  to  rake  in 
a  couple  of  million  dollars  in  cash 
behind  the  scenes. 

And  apparently  it  worked. 

Which  means  we  can  expect  that 
as  long  as  Canopy  can  find  ways  of 
cashing  in  on  SCO’s  threats  against 
Linux  users,  those  threats  will  keep 
coming  —  no  matter  how  little 
sense  they  make.  I 


frank  hayes.  Computer- 
world's  senior  news  colum¬ 
nist,  has  covered  IT  for  more 
than  20  years.  Contact  him  at 

frank.haye8@computerworld.com. 


The  Vendor  Way 

Consultant  pilot  fish  spends  weeks  working  with  a 
vendor  team  to  get  a  complex  backup  process  for  the 
customer’s  new  HR/payroil  system  up  and  running. 
Backup  finally  works,  and  fish  asks  the  manager  in 
charge  of  the  vendor  team  when  they  can  start  on  the 
restore  test.  “Restore  of  the  backup  image  is  not  part 
of  our  offering,”  manager  shrugs.  “We  only  back  it  up.” 
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gration  notes 
are  buried  in 
the  help  sys¬ 
tem,”  sighs  ^ 
fish.  “And  the 
:  help  system  can  be 
j  viewed  only  after  in- 
i  stalling  the  product” 

!  Change  of  Plans 

|  Pilot  fish  receives  a  proj- 
i  ect -planning  file  from  a 
j  consultant  who  used  a 
;  newer  version  of  the 
j  software  fish  has.  When 
I  fish  fries  to  open  it,  he 
j  gets  an  error  message: 
j  “To  open  this  file,  you 
i  need  a  converter  that 
I  you  can  download  from 
•  our  wet?  site,  risn  cucks 
j  “Yes” -and  is  taken  to  a 
j  Web  page  that  informs 
j  him,  “You  are  expecting 
j  to  download  a  file  con- 
j  venter.  Unfortunately, 
j  the  converter  does  not 
|  exist,  and  there  are  no 
j  plans  to  develop  one.” 

|  Oh  No  He  Won’t 

j  Phone  system  adminis- 
j  trator  pilot  fish  reports  a 
j  problem  to  vendor.  He 
|  can’t  connect  to  the  sys* 
j  tem  remotely  for  moni- 
j  toring  and  maintenance. 

|  Help  desk:  “Fine;  a  tech- 
j  nician  will  remote  into 
j  your  system  and  fix  the 
j  problem.”  Fish:  But  I’m 
!  reporting  that  we  can’t 
j  remote  in.  Help  desk: 
j  “Yes,  that’s  on  the  tick- 
I  et.  i’ll  give  it  to  the  tech 
j  and  he’ll  remote  into 
i  your  system  and  fix  the 


pilot  fish  for  a 
big  software 
maker  gets  a 
memo  from  his  group 
leader  about  a  bug:  “This 
bug  will  nof  be  allowed 
into  tne  ipig  customer  j 
branch.”  So  that  means 
the  customer’s  code 
won’t  have  the  bug, 
ngnrr  wrong,  wnat  r 
actually  meant  was,  The 
fix  for  this  bug  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  put  into  the  big 
customer’s  special  ver- 
sion  or  tne  software, 
says  fish.  “This  inverted 
logic  is  actually  the  cus¬ 
tomary  way  of  speaking 
within  the  group.  But  it 
probably  isn’t  a  good  idea 
for  the  ISO  9000  auditors 
to  see  and  hear  this.” 

Redefined 

A  Boolean  variable's  val¬ 
ue  is  either  true  or  false 
-that’s  what  Boolean 
means,  notes  a  database 
pilot  fish  struggling  with 
one  vendor’s,  um,  un¬ 
usual  version  of  SQL 
“In  their  version,”  she 
says,  “a  Boolean  vari¬ 
able  can  have  one  of 
three  values:  true,  false 
and  unknown  ” 

Sounds  Logical 

This  IT  shop’s  migration 
to  a  product’s  new  ver¬ 
sion  has  stalled  because 
the  tech  team  needs 
more  details  on  how  to 
migrate,  says  a  pilot  fish 
on  the  scene,  “The  mi- 
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Nerves  and  muscles  coordinate 
for  exceptional  physical  performance 


Introducing  the  affordable  new  IBM  eServer  pSeries™  615. 

The  human  body  performs  exceptionally.  So  does  the  IBM  server 
line  for  UNIX®  The  new  IBM  eServer  pSeries  615  offers  110%  more 
performance  than  its  powerful  predecessor,  but  at  one-third  less 
starting  cost!  Prices  start  at  $5,745?  It  has  everything.  Fourth-generation 
POWER4+™  technology?  Yes.  Linux  ready?  Yes.  Autonomic  and 
self-healing  features?  Absolutely.  On  demand?  Of  course. 

eServer:  servers  for  on  demand  business. 

Can  you  see  it?  For  a  white  paper  on  why  POWER4+  and 
more  on  IBM  offerings  for  UNIX,  visit  ibm.com/eserver/p615 


'Performance  based  on  rPerf  (Relative  Performance)  resells  of  2.50  for  a  1-way  p615  using  1.2GHz  POWER4+  processors  and  16GB  of  memory  vs.1.19  for  a  1-way  p610  using  450MHz  POWER3-II  processors  and  8GB  of  memory.  rPerf  is  an 
IBM  estimate  of  commercial  processing  performance.  Pricing  based  on  p615  Express  Configuration  with  1-way  1.2GHz  POWER4+  processor,  1 GB  memory  and  one  36.4GB  disk  drive  at  $5,745  vs.  p610  Express  Configuration  with  1-way 
450MHz  POWER3-II  processor,  1  GB  memory.  CD-ROM  and  one  36.4GB  disk  drive  at  $8,895,  Both  Express  Configurations  include  AIX  license  and  one  year  of  Software  Maintenance  for  AIX  Operating  Systems  (SWMA).  ‘For  p615  Express 
Configuration.  U  S.  list  prices  are  current  as  of  6/23/03  and  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Reseller  prices  may  vary.  IBM.  the  e-business  logo,  AIX,  eServer,  POWER4+  and  pSeries  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  The  Open  Group  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be 
trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©2003  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


